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Uncertainty for public-access TV \ 
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160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 
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IN FARMHOUSE .COM 


Wednesday January 30 ,h 

5pm to late 


BALLAST POINT 

■EWERY 


A little taste of the California coast in the middle of winter- 
no need to thank us, we’re just doing our jobs . . . Celebrate our 
first beer event dedicated to San Diego brewers Ballast Point. 
Barrel-aged Black Marlin Porter, Sculpin IPA + other 
pisces-named brews. 
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Thursday, January 24th • 4-1 Opm 

Urban Moonshine Night 

Bitters and Tonies galore in a flurry of U r b a n'iSS&n shine* 
special cocktails 


Thursday, February 7th • 4-Midnight 

An Evening with 
Sierra Nevada 

Killer lineup from a stalwart brewery 

"V 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont-# prohibitiorpg.com 


Craft food for craft beer 


monday — Saturday n am — 9 pm monday - Saturday n 
Sunday brunch roam — 4 pm Sunday io am-Close 


38 Main Street, Montpelier VT 8o2T‘ 






The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center Is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


“Swiftly intoxicating, 
elegantly chilled” 

- London Telegraph 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


3-TIME GRAMMY NOMINEE 
The Reigning King of Afrobeat 


PINK 

MARTINI 


7PM, SUNDAY, FEB. 17 

FULLER HALL, ST. J. ACADEMY 

TICKETS $29 TO $5S. 

Spellbinding 18 -piece orchestra.... 
a mix of delirious romance aiui 
swooning nostalgia. loi 


and THE POSITIVE 
FORCE 


7PM, SUN, JAN. 27 

TWILIGHT THEATER, 
LYNDON STATE COLLEGE 
RESERVED SEATS: $29 TO $48 


<®> Laugh, 

Spruce Peak Love& 

artsc^ter Harmony! 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT Tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

' 


SAT 1/26 & SAT 2/9 • 5 & 8:30PM 

FILM SERIES: LEWIS BLACK 
“STARK RAVING BLACK” 


-24.2 Megapixels 
-12800 ISO 


MORE CAMERA, 
LESS MONEY! 


-1080p HD Video 
-Up to 4 FPS 


132001 


Includes 
Nikon 18- 5 5 mm 
VR Lens! 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


Eighty minute fi Im of outrageous stand-up humor. Shot at the historio 
Fillmore Theatre in Detroit, Static Raving Blaok features Lewis Btaok serving 
up his blistering sooiai and political commentary on current events. 


SAT 2/16 • 8PM 

STEEP 

CANYON 

RANGERS 


With smooth vooals, smart songwriting, ferooious instrumentals and 
jaw-dropping harmony, Steep Canyon Rangers are bringing Bluegrass 
to musio lovers across the USA and around the world. 


J Facebook.com/SPPAC H Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


SAT 2/2 • 8PM 

LAUREN FOX 

presents LOVE, LUST, FEAR & FREEDOM: 
THE SONGS OF JONI MITCHELL 
& LEONARD COHEN 

Stage and screen actor Lauren Fox brings 
insight and joy to songs of love and freedom 
written by two of the greatest songwriter- poets 
of the 20th century! 


NEW! iPhone & iPad App 

Get prints directly from |“r« 
your iPhone or iPad! IlE 


We Buy, Sell & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


Two great locations: 

Off Route 100 Staples Plaza 

1 4 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT S. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

Instant Savings valid 01/21/201 3 - 02/02/201 3. 


green ^ - 
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NOW 1 

$ 599 95 






SEASONAL CLEARANCE! 

ON SALE NOW • ENDS JANUARY 22ND 

SAVE ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 





Get a Financial 
Check-Up! 

Are you certain that you're getting 
the best possible rate on your 
mortgage, loans and credit cards? 

We ll examine your credit score, and 
look for ways to repackage your 
commitments so that you have more 
money left to spend— or save! 

Call 866-80-LOANS, visit 
nefcu.com/checkup or stop 
into any branch. 



New England 
Federal Credit Union 


vh fa M. 


Federally Insured by N( 


Local, affordable, and on your side.” 
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BT and the Koch Bros. 


urlington has long thought of itself as a liberal 
counterweight to the right-wing policies that 
have taken root in much of America. So it’s ridicu- 
lous to think the Queen City would ever do business 
with the billionaire Koch brothers, notorious among 
leftists for their bankrolling of numerous tea party 
groups and conservative causes. 

Well, guess what? Turns out the city's Progressive ad- 
ministration did do a deal with the Koch brothers years 

As Kevin J. Kelley reported on our Off Message news 
and politics blog last week, a corporate arm of the 
"Kochtopus" provided $22.6 million in startup capital for 
the People's Republic of Burlington's project par excel- 
lence: Burlington Telecom. 

The odd coupling is recounted in a court Tiling from 
a lawsuit Citibank brought against Burlington after the 
city stopped making payments on BT equipment leases. 

From its conception in the mid-1990s, the city's 
Progressive leaders styled BT as an affordable, publicly 
owned alternative to the rate-gouging cable company. 

money for equipment leases, signed an initial $2.6 mil- 


lion agreement with Burlington in 2002 that enabled 
the city to begin construction of its own telecom net- 
work, Kelley reported. Three years later, Koch Financial 
provided an additional $20 million that was supposed 
to allow Burlington to finish building the fiber-optic 
infrastructure, though BT still hasnt completed that. 

Tim Nulty. the original boss of BT who engineered 
the Koch deal, told Kelley that at the time, the Koch 
boys weren’t the archconservative sugar daddies they 
have since become. True, but David Koch ran for vice 
president in 1980 on the Libertarian ticket calling for 
the elimination of Social Security, public schools and 
the CIA and FBI. Brother Charles had cofounded the 
Washington-based Cato Institute, a libertarian think 

aware of Koch Financial's tie-up with Burlington, Nulty 
told Kelley. 'Koch Financial is very far down in their 
empire. From that perspective,' he added, the deal with 
Burlington "was just a standard transaction of munici- 
pal financing." 


facing 
facts 
, .. 

RETREAT! 

Sen. Phil Baruth 
withdrew a bill 
banning assault 
weapons, telling 
the gun-rights 
crowd, “I heard 
you.” All eyes are 
on Washington, 

© 

LOST AT SKI 

Three more 
wayward skiers 
had to be rescued 
at Killington after 
intentionally 
venturing off 
trail. That's 
not shredding 

0 

PAT DOWN 

It’s all over for 
Tom Brady and 
the New England 
Patriots for this 
year. Hey, at 
least the NHL's 
back in action. 

O 

ALWAYS LOW 
WAGES 

Vermonf s getting 
another Walmart 
superstore, 
this time in 
Derby. Sigh. 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 



That’s the percentage of Vermont 
households that include a cat — the 
highest in the nation, according to 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Vermont also has the 
highest rate of pet ownership 
overall, at 70.8 percent. 
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PEOPLES 

The 

Optical 

Center 



FREE 

MILKSHAKE 


We think you will agree that these are the best burgers 
and shakes in town! Come in today! 

161 CHURCH STREET BURLINGTON • (802)881-0642 
SKYBURGERSVT.COM • FACEBOOK.COM/SKYBURGERSVT 
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GOOD PUN, BAD GRAMMAR 

While I sympathize with Ken Picard in 
["Hitting the Sack; What a vas deferens it 
makes when a ‘routine’ vasectomy doesn't 
go as planned," January 16], I found the 
most painful part of his tale of testicular 
trauma to be the repeated trouble with 
subject-verb agreement. Despite the mul- 
tiple tubes involved, the term “vas defer- 
ens” is a singular phrase. The Latin plural 
is “vasa deferentia,” but it's probably easier 
just to change the verbs to agree with the 
singular subject. 

Patrick LaClair 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


READY TO ROLL 

I have heard the rumors about Skateland 
making a comeback and was excited to 
read more about this in [WTF, January 16]. 
My friends and I spent many weekends 
there and often talk about how we miss it. 
I’m ready to shout Cyndi Lauper songs and 
bust my ass in the name of fan. So bring on 
the disco ball, as I will be the first one in 
line when it opens. 

Carol Ann Wooster 

BURLINGTON 


ON “SECOND” THOUGHT 

Congratulations to Barre Mayor Thom 
Lauzon and Burlington City Council 
member Norm Blais for having the courage 
to take a stand on assault-type weapons 


and high-capacity magazines [Fair Game, 
January 9]. This is not an issue of the denial 
of Second Amendment rights, but rather an 

sense. Why is it legal to walk around our 
city streets with a military-style rifle when 
you could not do so on any military base in 
the United States? 

John Devino 

COLCHESTER 


INSULTING PORTRAYAL 

What a horrible cartoon you included 
with the article [“Is ‘Citizen Legislature’ 
a Misnomer? Plenty of Vermonters Can't 
Afford to Serve,” January 9]. In reality, 
the retirees who serve in our legislature 
are doing the opposite of napping. They 
are working long hours with little pay to 
perform an essential function for Vermont. 
It's true that many of us who would like 
to serve in the legislature can't afford to 
work for that rate of pay, but the retirees 
who do serve are not the problem. They 
are the current solution, given the fact that 

its legislators. I appreciate the retirees who 
serve our state in this vital way. 

Edorah Frazer 

CHARLOTTE 


RESPECT FOR RETIREES 

Last summer I was fortunate to be able to 
step down by choice from a job I loved, after 
23 years working as a VNA nurse. Now, as a 


TIM NEWCOMB 


STATE CONSIDERING Ml LEASE TAX BASEb ON TPACHINg, YOUR CAR 


WE’VE BEEN TRACKING YoUR.miP TO Ohio — 
LOTS OF MILES THERE, MRS. ffltNES* J&-CWN6/ YA c 
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new member of a demographic group, that 
of “retirees,” I find it interesting to notice 
how we are viewed. I was appalled to see 
the cartoon accompanying the article ["Is 
‘Citizen Legislature’ a Misnomer? Plenty of 
Vermonters Can't Afford to Serve," January 
9]. The drawing presumably depicts a panel 
of Vermonters who sit on the “Citizen 
Legislature." Three of the members sit 
behind nametags that just read "Retiree.” 
All three of them are asleep, snoring, with 
their heads down on the table. 

Are we to think that retired people 


CORRECTION 

There was an error in the bold pull 
quote for last week's news story, 
“HowardCenter’s New Approach to 
Treating Mental Illness: More Talking, 
Fewer Meds.” While the text of the ar- 
ticle accurately reported the results of 
Dr. Sandra Steingard’s drug-reduction 
efforts on 55 patients — “In one year, 
she’s seen a 30 percent reduction in 
their consumption of antipsychotic 
drugs. Only two have had to be rehos- 
pitalized." — the pull quote errone- 
ously simplified that to: “Of 55 people 
who went without meds for one year, 
only two were rehospitalized." In fact, 
only 28 of 55 patients chose to taper 
their medications; the rest did not. 


are all feeble, useless members of boards 
and government panels? Should we also 
assume that we are too ineffective and 
lacking in energy as to be helpful volun- 
teering our time in schools, hospitals, 
parent-child centers, mentoring pro- 
grams, libraries, animal shelters, hospice 
programs, ESL classes, prisons, sports 
programs, environmental groups, the arts 
and political campaigns? 

I suspect that if Seven Days ran an arti- 
cle or cartoon that denigrated members of 
a racial- or gender-specific group in such a 
stereotypical way, your readers would be 
horrified. 

Anne Damrosch 

BURLINGTON 

FEEDBACK » P.20 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Your feedback must-. 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 


YTVA 

SPANISH 

WINES! 


ALTES HERENCIA 

2011 

This titan was awarded 91 Points 
from Robert Parker, drinks 
beautifully. $9.99 

kll AGAVA 

A fantastic value for this dry, 
crisp Spanish sparkling wine. 
Celebrate Manchego, listen to 
flamenco, viva Kila Cava! $8.99 

PAIR W ITH 

SPANISH CHEESES 

including Manchego 6 8c 12 months, 
Urgelia, Drunken Goat, 
Pyreneese Pepper 

BACkTONATURE 

Sunflower and Basil Crackers 


Reg: $4.99, SALE $1.25 



Oheese TRADER S 

oiu> 

WINE SELLERS 


1186 Willioton Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

] 802.863.0143 

Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web A Mobile cite: tnnv.clieesetraderc.com 



The 

temperature 
mifiht be 



^ed Square 

Where it's always balmy. 


WED 1/23 QOSE TO NOWHERE 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 1/24 THE HECKHOUNDS 7PM 

DEE JAY BARON 10PM / DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRI 1/25 BOB WAGNER 5PM 

FRANK VIELE BAND 8PM 
DJMIXX9PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 1/26 ELLEN POWELL TRIO 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
TORN SHORTS 8PM 
DJ STAVROS 10PM / DJ VIDI VK1 11PM 
MONV28 INDUSTRY NIGHT FEAT ROBBIE J 8PM 
TUE 1/29 DJ CRAIO MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 1/30 BRASBE 7PM 


136 ChUTCh Sf • ZS1-21CH 
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Live 
PC Repair 
Neighbors 


PC Repair and service for Vg 
residential and Small Business 
Customers. 


/ . » 

Sign Up For 
Service Today! 
bundles starting at ?49.99 


Get a $50<credit on your 
account and theirs, with our 
refer a neighbor program. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6th 7:00pm 
AT THE FOEGER BALLROOM 


General Seating: $35 VIP Admission: $100 
For more information and to purchase: 


Featured during 

JAY PEAK’S 

MOUNTAIN MARDI GRAS 

February 6th-9th, 2013 
jaypeakresort.com/MardiGras 

for a full list of events and specials 


What sets Burlington Telecom Apart? 


Internet • Television • Telephone 

200 Church St. Burlington, VT 
Burlingtontelecom.com | (802) 540-0007 


Local 


Local Customer Service and 
Technical Support. 


Unmatchable symmetrical 
Internet speeds up to 1Gb 
straight to the home. 

Can’t make the game? Access 
to live Burlington sports with our 
pactfer Northeast Sports Network 
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NEWS 

14 “Right to Know” What? 
Vermont Media Push for 
Broader Access to Public 


Our last Vermont Media issue was three years ago, in January 2010 — a veritable eternity in 
the news business. Since then, the iPad debuted, Newsweek ceased print publication, the 
Burlington Free Press got a makeover and some bloggers have moved on to more lucrative 
pursuits. Journalism is changing in some fascinating ways — and we are all part of it SMALL- 
TOWN newspapers? Corin Hirsch found the digital equivalent in the CHESTER telegraph. 
PUBLIC-ACCESS TELEVISION? Andy Bromage charts its post-cable future. And Kathryn Flagg 
takes the vitals at VERMONT LIFE magazine. Our reporters also beat the bushes for the BIGGEST 
bylines with Vermont addresses. Thankfully, you can still read all about it — right here. 


16 In Franhlin County, 
a Global Arms Dealer 
Quietly Makes a Killing 

18 The Chester Telegraph 
Brings the News Online In 
Small-Town Vermont 

19 Do Vermonters Really 
Support Ridgeline Wind 
Power? Parsing the Polls 

BY ANDY BROMAGE & 

KATHRYN FLAGG 

ARTS NEWS 

82 After 30 Years, the Dance 
Company of Middlebury 
Keeps Moving 

BY MEGAN JAMES 

23 Former Broadway Scenic 
Artist Brightens the Halls 
of Burlington College 

24 Vermont’s Office of 
the Creative Economy 
Surveys Businesses 
BY PAMELA POSLTON 

24 A Song for the President 
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59 Music 

Annemieke Spoelstra and 
Jeremiah McLane, Danse; Giant 
Travel Avant Garde, La Maladie 
D’amour 
68 Movies 

Rust and Bone; Mama 


FEATURES 

28 Keeping Watch 

Media: As the media landscape 
shifts, public-access TV faces an 
uncertain future 

BY ANDY BROMAGE 

30 Vermont Life Support 

Media: Can a state-owned 
magazine dig out from a 
mountain of debt? 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

32 Papering Over 
History 

Media: One researcher recalls 
Vermont media complicity in 
McCarthy-era purges 

34 Dateline Green 
Mountains 

Media: Meet seven nationally 
knownjournalists who call 
Vermont home 

BY PAUL HEINTZ, KEVIN J. KELLEY 
& KEN PICARD 

36 Dinner on the Rocks 

Food: Pommery Ice Restaurant 
offers diners a deep freeze 
BY ALICE LEVITT 

40 Dishing Online 

Food: Vermonters dive into the 
crowded foodie blogosphere 

54 Looney Tunes 

Music: Mildred Moody’s Full 
Moon Masquerade moves on up 
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12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont po! 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 

21 Drawn & Paneled 

Novel graphics from the Center 
for Cartoon Studies 
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Music news and views 
BY DAN BOLLES 
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Visiting Vermont's art ven 
BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 
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uck In Vermont: Lavlgne Logging at 
elburnc Farms. Father-and-son team 
:hard Lavigne have been selectively logging 
: 400 acres of forest at Shelburne Far 
; 1970s. Eva Sollberger films Richard 
Jther Peter in action and explores the 
stainable agricultural planning 



dear.*/ lucy. 

lYinter 

SaCel 



SeCect styCes 
now up to i 

6o% off \ 

38 Church Street | 
802.862.5126 * 

www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 

§ 

Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 i 


: DESIGN: ANDREW SAWTELL 



Preregister at kidsvt.com 
and you could win a 

Raised Jay Summer 
Camp scholarship 
or Sesame 
Street LIVE 
tickets! 


MEET CAMP & SCHOOL STAFF • ASK QUESTIONS INFO: KIDSVT.COM 


Save the date,! 




nuSIc SpoTI IghT on page 56 


friday 25-27 

geTTIng Ver Tlcal 

Vermont holds its own in the world 
of winter sports. While the state is 
most commonly associated with 
skiing, it also boasts premier ice 
L climbing that draws adventure 
I seekers from all overthe region, 
ft Cold-weather athletes converge 
at the Smugglers' notch Ice 
1 Bash for its famed walls of 

frozen water. An adrenaline- 
fueled weekend begins with 
a party and dry-tool compe- 
tition at Petra Cliffs and 
continues mountainside. 


The Dance Company of Middlebury 
College has much to celebrate in its 30th 
season. Most notably, the premiere of 
Simply Light, which showcases the talent 
of company members past and present 
— including award-winning professional 
dancer Paul Matteson. Titled after the 
exponential reach of the sun's energy, 
the collaborative piece features original 
music, costume design and choreography 
reflective of different minds and styles. 


friday 25 & Saturday 26 

In The Ir elemen T 


friday 25 & Saturday 26 

conversation piece 

writer cormac mccarthy is known for a keen mastery 
or the english language and an attraction to uncon- 
ventional subject matter, h is play The Sunset Limited 
is no exception, its two main characters — a despon- 
dentatheistand an ex-con who has found salvation 
— are referred to only by their skin color: w hite and 
Black, respectively. The men meet by chance, then 
debate god's existence and the nature of happiness 
and suffering. 


f riday 25 

Speak up 

acclaimed slam poets elizabeth acevedo. daniel Jose 
c ustodio and melanie maria goodreaux know how to 
string syllables together. The trio brings well-versed ex- 
pertise to sb michaefs college to host the first annual 
Spoken Word competition as part of the school's 
weeklong event, "a call to conscience: martin I uther 
KingJr.andtheongoingstruggle forcivilr ights." 

See calendar I ISTIng on page 46 


f riday 25 

no Words necessary 

f ilmmakers r on f ricke and mark magidson have lots 
of patience, as well as the ability to produce visually 
arresting images. The pair spent more than five years 
in 25 countries capturing footage — including incred- 
ible time-lapse photography — on high-resolution 
70mm film. The resulting dialogue- free documentary. 
Samsara. allows audiences to experience the power of 
sacred sites, industrial factories, nature and humanity. 


t uesday 29 

d oing Things d ifferently 

in most rock-and-roll bands, the electric guitar takes 
center stage. British alt-rock group Keane showcase 
the piano instead, and at times use distortion and 
synthesizers to increase the instrument's range and 
flexibility. I ead singer tom c haplin plays off these 
sounds in "everybody's changing," then goes back to 
basics in the stripped-down ballad 'somewhere only 
we Know.'youngblood hawke opens their upcoming 
concert at the f lynn Theater. 


Saturday 26 

a r eturn to greatness 

when she was 13 years old. pianist Simone 
dinnerstein heard a recording of glenn gould play- 
ing J.s. Bach sgoldberg variations, it had a linger- 
ing impression on her, and when she chose to study 
and record the piece of music, it changed her life, a 
performance in a carnegie hall recital room — which 
she rented herself —catapulted her to international 
stardom. The virtuoso returns to chandler music hall 
to dazzle audiences with her latest interpretation. 



A 

Lake Champlain 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Phil in the Blanks 



5W- 

20-50% 

On hot chocolate, truffles, 
caramels, bars and more! 

Jm.. 10-11 

free 


63 CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON 
750 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 100 WATERBURY CENTER 


N ow we know who “Phil 
Baruth" is. 

This hitherto unheard- 
of politician emerged last 
summer on lawn signs throughout 
Chittenden County. He was apparently 
running for reelection to the Vermont 
State Senate — though the only incum- 
bent sharing the surname was a freshman 
Democrat who’d always gone by “Philip.” 

The latter, Sen. philip baruth 
(D-Chittenden), made a name for himself 


a these parts 
intellectual leftist 

in gun-loving Vera 


• the type of guy who 


as Baruth did last 

A novelist and University of Vermont 
English professor by day, this “Philip” 
guy moonlighted for years as a Vermont 
Public Radio commentator and sole 
writer for Vermont Daily Briefing, a po- 
litical blog in which he routinely satirized 
the Bush and Douglas administrations. 

In 2011, “Philip” took his act to the 
Vermont Senate, where he immediately 
cultivated a reputation as one of the 
chamber’s enfants terribles — the voluble 
freshmen who routinely annoyed the old 
bulls of the Senate by questioning the way 
business was done. And, frankly, for talk- 
ing too damn much. 

Even among his ideological brethren, 
Baruth was quietly criticized for being 
a bit of a show pony — ever in search of 
a reporter’s tape recorder. Like when 
he got himself arrested in Brattleboro 
last March protesting the continued op- 
eration of the Vermont Yankee nuclear 
power plant. 


In one memorable exchange last 
April, Baruth’s new and old worlds 
collided. Referring to a bill providing 
police warrantless access to the Vermont 
Prescription Monitoring System, Senator 
Philip snarkily wrote on the liberal blog 
Green Mountain Daily that he wouldn’t 
“bum in the everlasting fires for encour- 
aging this particular privacy-invading 


A week later. Sen. dick sears 
(D-Bennington) — the bill's sponsor and 
the most irascible old bull in the Senate — 
eviscerated Baruth on the Senate floor for 
the blog post, suggesting the Burlington 
Dem was responsible for sinking the 
Senate’s “level of collegiality” to “new 

Over the summer, as Senate President 
Pro Tern John Campbell (D-Windsor) 
sought to ward off a challenge to his 


leadership, the imperiled prez was 
quick to cast blame for perceived Senate 
dysfunction on Baruth and his fellow 
troublemakers. 

In an interview in June with Seven 
Days, Senator Philip pushed right back. 
“I think what John was confronting is 
that the left wing of the Democratic Party 
is growing stronger,” Baruth said. “When 
you hear him say ‘freshmen,’ what you’re 
really hearing is ‘wild-eyed lefties.’” 

Asked if he would vote against 
Campbell for pro tern. Senator Philip 
said, “I definitely want changes and I 
plan to vote for someone who’s offering 
changes from what we had last time.” 

Two months later, “Phil” Baruth was 


In a strangely public rebrand- 
ing, Baruth swapped out his vaguely 
European-sounding first name on 
campaign lawn signs for the far more 
American — and politically palatable — 
“Phil.” You might sip a glass of Cabernet 
Blanc at LAmante with Philip Baruth, 
but you'd surely shotgun a can of Bud 
Light at Thunder Road with Phil. 

Soon after Baruth won a second term 
in November, his tune changed on Senate 
leadership as well. Rather than vote 
against Campbell for pro tem, Senator 
Phil was the first to stand up to nominate 
his former adversary. A month later, after 
others dropped out of consideration, 
Baruth found himself running for and 
winning the position of majority leader 

— essentially becoming Campbell's right- 

In an interview with Seven Days at the 
time, Baruth acknowledged that the role 
would force him to become subservient to 
the goals of the 23-member Democratic 
caucus, saying, “If you're looking to move 
your own legislation or your own agenda, 
you don't get into this job.” 

Unlike Senator Philip, Senator Phil 
was pledging to go with the flow — and to 
quit throwing spitballs from the back of 
the Senate chamber. To gain a modicum 
of power — or at least a fancy new title 

— Baruth was willing to shelve his own 
priorities in deference to the old boys' 
club he was joining. 

Talk about a profile in courage! 


The switch to go-along-to-get-along 
Phil-dom may have been jarring to 
Baruth, as just last Tuesday he had a brief 
relapse into Philip-ery. Touching the 
supposed third rail of Vermont politics, 
he introduced legislation that would ban 
assault weapons and high-capacity am- 
munition, as well as mandate child safety 

“I, honest to God, believe this is the 
time to do this,” Baruth told VPR's kirk 
carapezza, adding that, “in my way of 
thinking, nobody needs an AR-15 or a 
Bushmaster or an AK-47 to kill a deer." 

The relapse didn’t last long. Just five 
days later, Senator Phil emailed a three- 
paragraph statement to reporters Sunday 
night explaining that he planned to with- 
draw the bill. 

Why? For the first time in the six years 
I’ve known him, Baruth was at a loss for 
words, refusing to elaborate on his deci- 
sion either on or off the record. In his 
carefully crafted statement, he explained 
that “it is painfully clear to me now that 
little support exists in the Vermont 
Statehouse for this sort of bill.” 

No kidding, Senator Phil! But that 
never stopped you before! 

Baruth went on to write that “fo- 
cusing the debate on the banning of a 
certain class of weapons may already be 
overshadowing measures with greater 
consensus.” More tellingly, he wrote, “as 
incoming Majority Leader, I owe it to my 
caucus to remove an issue that seems in- 
creasingly likely to complicate our shared 
agenda this biennium.” 

Translation; Oh snap. I totes forgot I’m 
not supposed to embarrass my bros by 
forcing them to take a stand on a politi- 
cally volatile issue. 

The sigh of relief in Democratic ranks 
was palpable. 

“I think it’s probably the best thing 
for the caucus, but I understand it was 
probably a difficult decision for him,” 
said Sears, Baruth’s old foe. As chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
ardent gun-rights supporter would have 
had jurisdiction over Baruth's legislation. 

Was Baruth big-footed into scrapping 
his bill? After all, neither Campbell nor 
Gov. peter shumlin nor House Speaker 
shap smith is particularly eager to get 
behind new state gun laws. 

“If there’s one person I know who 
does not succumb to pressure, it’s Philip,” 
Campbell said. “I think this shows true 
leadership. It's an issue that's really im- 
portant to him, but he’s willing to set it 
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aside to let someone else take a lead on 

Someone else? Like who? I’m hearing 
crickets. 

Only in the halls of the Statehouse 
could dropping a controver- _ ___ 
sial bill to avoid debate con- 
stitute “true leadership." 

Baruth’s move frees up 
Sears to cancel a public hear- 
ing he scheduled for February — an event 
that surely would have turned up the 
volume of debate. It allows the judiciary 
committee to take up less controversial 
gun legislation, such as a cracking down 
on the guns-for-drugs trade. And it lets 
Campbell move forward with a proposed 
“task force” to study the issue. 

Surely that will result in prompt 


POLITICS 


Why the timidity? As one gun-control 
advocate in the legislature put it, “There’s 
a thunderous silence on this’’ as Vermont 
politicians try to figure out where their 
districts stand — and whether they’ll 
actually be forced to stake out a position. 
Many are hoping the issue will just go 

The same legislator, who wouldn't 
speak on the record, called Baruth’s 
bill “poorly conceived” and chided him 
for failing to bring on board a single 
cosponsor. 

True, Senator Philip may have done 
his cause more harm than good by taking 
such a confrontational approach from 
the get-go. But at least the guy was forc- 
ing a long overdue conversation about 
Vermont’s gun laws, which are the 
among the most lax in the country. 

That's more than can be said of 
Senator Phil, who's turning out to be just 
another back-slapping politician, eager 
to protect his friends and unwilling to 
rock the boat. 

Back to the Future 

When Progressive jane knooell and 
Republican kurt wright served together 
on the Burlington City Council in 2009, 
the bipartisan duo cohosted a show on 
Channel 17 called “Setting the Record 
Straight.” 

Now that both are eyeing council 
comebacks, is it time to bring back the 
show for another season? 

On Sunday, Knodell confirmed she'll 
be seeking the Old North End council 
seat being vacated by Councilor bram 
kranichfeld (D-Ward 2). Her decision 
follows the Democrat's announcement 
last week that he’ll be stepping down in 
March when his term ends, thanks to a 
new state job and a baby on the way. 

‘1 think I’ve got a lot of experience 
and also some new ideas to help us move 


forward,” says Knodell, who served 14 
years on the council before becoming 
provost of the University of Vermont, a 
position she held for three years. 

Knodell’s the only candidate in the 
_ race thus far, though the 
Dems will surely field a can- 
didate as they play defense on 
the seven seats they hold on 
the 14-member council. 

They could face another threat in the 
New North End, where rumors abound 
that Councilor dave hartnett (D-Ward 
4) is planning to withdraw from the race 
shortly before nomination petitions are 
due next Monday in an attempt to clear 
the field for Wright. Though nominally 
a Democrat, Hartnett often sides with 
the council’s two Republicans. He’s close 
friends with Wright and managed the 
Republican’s unsuccessful mayoral cam- 
paign last year. 

“I would say the likelihood at this 
point is that I would be interested in run- 
ning if Dave wasn’t” says Wright, though 
he says he’s not encouraging Hartnett 
to bow out and would never run against 

Hartnett, who raised the prospect of a 
midterm resignation last spring, says, “I 
have every intention of running for the 

Even if Wright doesn’t run, Burlington 
Republicans will have another tough race 
on their hands, in a neighboring ward. 
With incumbent councilor VINCE oober (R- 
Ward 7) retiring in March, Democrat tom 
avres will be going up against Republican 
newcomer jim Robert for the New North 
End seat. Ayres narrowly lost a race in 
that ward last March to incumbent coun- 
cilor PAUL decelles (R-Ward 7). 

One final contested race in the city will 
feature 25-year veteran councilor sharon 
bushor 0-Ward 1), who often votes with 
the Progressives, and Democratic new- 
comer TOM DERENTHAL. 

Hartnett, who says he doesn’t plan 
to campaign for anyone else, does plan 
to go to bat for Bushor, who's earned a 
reputation for asking a lot of questions at 
council meetings. 

“I think Sharon is the hardest-work- 
ing councilor,” Hartnett says. 'That being 
said, I wish she’d shut up on Monday 
nights a little bit more.” ® 
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local matters 


"Right to Know” What? Vermont Media 
Push for Broader Access to Public Records 


NDY BROMAGE 


V 


I ermont has some of the weak- 
" est public-records laws in the 
ion, and ever-louder calls for 
re transparency from govern- 
ment watchdogs and local news outlets 
have barely moved the needle. 

Almost four decades after Vermont 
enshrined the public’s “right to know,” the 
state's public-records law remains riddled 
with exemptions — 239 in all — that put 
everything from tax returns to Vermont 
Lifi magazine’s subscriber list o' limits to 
the public. 

But things may be changing — at 
least when it ccomes to law-enforcement 


destruction. A legislative study committee 
is midway through a three-year review of 
all 239 exemptions. 

National government watchdoggroups 
have taken notice. The Better Government 
Association, an anticorruption advocacy 
group based in Chicago, ranked the state 
49th in its 2008 Integrity Index. Vermont 
earned the dishonor for its weak public- 
records law, but also because it has no laws 
dealing with confl ict of interest by public 
o, cials or providing whistle-blower pro- 

Similarly, the Center for Public 
Integrity, the D.C.-based investigative 


the public’s right to know when it comes 
to police records. Allen Gilbert, executive 
director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Vermont, wants the state to adopt 
the federal Freedom of Information Act 
standard, which presumes public access to 
records absent a specifi c harm that might 
be caused by their release. Shumlin has 
also endorsed that standard. 

Practically speaking that wouldn’t give 
the media or public instant access to case 
fi les. The federal standard still provides 
grounds for keeping records confidential. 


eroded overall public trust in the police. 

Case in point Hartford resident Wayne 
Burnell, a black man, was pepper-sprayed 
by police in his home after the cops mis- 
took him for an intruder. VTDigger.org 
editor Anne Galloway sued the Hartford 
Police Department for records related to 
the incident after her document request 
was denied. The ACLU represented the 
nonproft t news site in its lawsuit against 
the cops. 

"The way the law is written now, it’s 
so vague it’s been interpreted over and 
over again to favor law enforcement,” 
Galloway said in an interview, “We don’t 



law went on the books, lawmakers in 
Montpelier have watered it down with 
hundreds of exemptions. They include 
records related to maple products, air- 
t source data and reporting 
related to weapons of mass 


At a Statehouse hearing last week, the 
Senate Judiciary Committee received 
confl icting advice about how far to extend 


tion to criminal investigative records has 
“caused more problems than it has pos- 
sibly solved." Some Vermont police agen- 
cies have become “overzealous” in their 


shouldn’t have to come down to a law- 

The ACLU’s Gilbert says it isn’t just 
secret records from recent cases that 
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can’t even see the records of something For its part, Vermont’s Iaw-enforce- 
they did five, 10, 25 years ago?” he asked ment community is withholding judg- 
the committee. “That’s really extreme." ment on any changes until lawmakers 
Attorney General Bill Sorrell, Vermont’s formalize them in a bill. However, the 
top law-enforcement official, said he favors lobbyist for the 800-member Vermont 
releasing records related to police officers Police Association guessed that many 
investigated for crimes — even cops would object to Sorrell’s idea 

when they are not ultimately of creating different standards 

charged — but not for average for criminal investigations of 

citizens. That opinion essen- » » cops versus private citizens, 

dally echoes a 2012 Vermont ii r n I I inniir “Why would the public 
Supreme Court decision in a ultUlflMuuUfc have a greater ability to look 
case brought by the Rutland _ » M m ' 

Herald. Sorrell said the 
change would increase public 
confidence that the cops are ad- 


equately investigating their c 

But he told lawmakers that adopting 
the federal FOIA standard would be a 
“big mistake." Sorrell said there’s good 


through police records?” 
asked lobbyist Ed Miller. 

Miller also criticized a fa- 
ed compromise of some open- 
government advocates: redacting 
sensitive information from police reports 
before their release. In theory, Miller said, 
:ould easily cross out all n: 


reason to withhold certain criminal re- with a marker to protect privacy. 


cords from the public and news media. 
For instance, it could endanger witnesses 
or victims, or unfairly implicate individu- 
als who were investigated but eventually 
ruled out as suspects. To 
Sorrell invoked one of 
notorious homicides: 
that of Patricia Scoville, 
the 28-year-old woman 
who was raped and 
murdered in Stowe in 


“Eighty-two men 
were asked to give a 
sample of their DNA as 
part of that investiga- 
tion,” Sorrell told law- 
makers. “Some men, for 
reasons that they were 
known to hike in the 
Moss Glens Falls area, 
would be subject to having their names 
disclosed as once being a suspect in a 
rape-murder case." 

Sorrell also pointed out that all sui- 
cides begin as criminal investigations, 
meaning suicide notes could be deemed 
public records if criminal files become 
an open book. Offering another hypo- 
thetical, Sorrell said that if police pho- 
tographs of a burglarized home became 
public, criminals could get revealing 
details about valuable 


'But there’s still going to be enough 
there so that anybody with a brain can 
look through the redacted names, and 
they’re going to see addresses, and they're 
make his point, going to see incidents and put two and two 
/ermont’s most together,” Miller said. 

Department of 
Public Safety attorney 
Rosemary Gretkowski 
testified last week that 
the Shumlin adminis- 
tration supports rolling 
back the blanket exemp- 
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subsequent interview, the 
ACLU’s Gilbert called Sorrell’s exam- 
ples “red herring" arguments. Gilbert 
said the law would still contain personal 
privacy exemptions to prevent release 
of sensitive information. “Things like 
suicide notes would probably be con- 
sidered embarrassing" and therefore off 
limits, Gilbert said, before adding one 
hypothetical as a caveat. “If someone 
said the suicide note would implicate 
the commissioner of public safety in a 
cover-up at the police academy, they 
could show there's a strong interest in 
public disclosure." 


The : 
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favor of a "comprehen- 
sive proposal" that bal- 
ances the public's right 
to know with the need 
for privacy. Gretkowski 
said her agency fielded 
1301 public-records requests last year — 
more than half the 2126 requests submit- 
ted to all state agencies. She added that 
responding to them often brings other 
work to a standstill. 

“There have been times when, in the 
course of 24 hours, we get inundated with 
six huge requests, just from one person,” 
Gretkowski told lawmakers. 

She passed around proposed legislation 
that would replace the blanket exemption 
thieves may for investigative records with the federal 
FOIA standard. Left unaddressed is a 
30-year-old law that shields the personnel 
records of Vermont State Police employ- 
ees. Since the 1970s, evaluations of state 
troopers and other VSP employees have 
been off limits to the public. The records of 
all other state employees can be disclosed 
unless another exemption comes into play. 


noticeably confused as witnesses led 
them through the backwater of public- 
access law. “This is not going to be fin- 
ished today,” Senate Judiciary Committee 
chairman Dick Sears (D -Bennington) said 
toward the end of the hearing. “I promise 
you that.” © 
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local matters 


In Franklin County, a Global Arms Dealer 
Quietly Makes a Killing 


F or more than 60 years, one of the 
world’s largest dealers of surplus 
military weapons has been operat- 
ing under the radar in northwest 
Vermont. Housed in an industrial park 
warehouse o' Route 104A in Georgia, 
Century International Arms manufactures 
and imports a huge volume of military- 
style assault weapons and other fi rearms. 
Some are sold locally at three licensed 
dealers: Powderhorn Outdoor Sports 
Center in Williston, Alder Run Guns and 
Ammo in Franklin and Bob’s Gun Shop in 
Georgia. 

But Century's global reach extends well 
beyond Vermont Its online catalogue fea- 
tures a dizzying array 
of pistols, rifl es and 
shooting accessories, 
o' ered for sale to law 
enforcement and the 
public. They include the M16,M60,RPK 
and numerous variants of the iconic Russian 
Kalashnikov. Century’s C93 semiautomatic 
rifl e — featured on Ted Nugent’s July 2011 
‘Spirit of the Wild” TV show on the Outdoor 
Channel — comes equipped with two 40- 
round magazines and a bayonet ‘While sup- 
plies last,” the catalog reads. 

Evidently, talkofoudawingassault 
weapons in the wake of the Sandy Hook 
school massacre has Century's Vermont 
employees working around the clock to 
meet what the company’s website de- 
_ scribes as “unprecedented order volume.” 
g All of this is news to many residents 
5 of Franklin County, includingsome local 
> politicians. Sen. Don Collins (D-Franklin) 

§ didn’t even know there was a gun manufac- 
> turer in his district. Sen. Norm McAllister 
(R-Franklin) has heard of the company but 
admits, “I’m not 100 percent sure what 
they do. I think they refurbish rifl es.” 

- Neighbors also seem largely unaware of 
” the controversy that has followed Century, 
° whose corporate headquarters are in 
™ Delray Beach, Florida. Over the years. 



imported weapons to Mexican drug lords, 
the Nicaraguan Contras and other less- 
£ dian-scrupulous actors. 

2 Century’s manufacturingand assembly 
S plant is nestled in the northeast corner of 
Si the Arrowhead Industrial Park. The one- 
story, 8000 square-foot warehouse is sur- 
rounded by a chain-link fence and barbed 
„ wire. The corrugated steel buildingsports 
2 no outdoor signage, except for a small list- 
5 ing on the industrial park’s outdoor direc- 
5 tory and a fl ag bearing Century’s corporate 

S logo: a world map in the crosshairs of a 
rifl e scope. 



Locally, the 
company is known 
as a good employer. 

“Folks in my home- 
town of Georgia were 
very pleased to have 
Century Arms locate 

trial park,” says Rep. 

Carolyn Branagan (R- 
Georgia), “because 
they were known 
to be such a stable, 
reliable employer and 
producer of a good 

Those sentiments 
are echoed by Deb 
Woodward, a lifelong 
Georgia resident who 
served on the Georgia 
selectboard for 10 
years before resign- 
ing in October to take 
her current job as 
Georgia town admin- 
istrator. Woodward’s 
husband briefl y 
worked at Century, 
which she describes 
as a “very responsible 
local business.” The 
company treats its 
employees well, pays 
its property taxes on time — 
$47,539 in 2012 - and keeps its 
property immaculate. 

“They’ve always been quite 
private," Woodward adds. 
“Because of that, they’re die 
kind of company that you don’t 
realize how many people they 
employ until those people hit 

Last Wednesday found a 
half dozen workers smoking 
on break outside the Georgia 
plant, approximately 24 hours 
after Senate Majority Leader 
Phil Baruth (D-Chittenden) in- 
troduced legislation to prohibit 


any political campaign contribu- 
tions large enough to trigger state 
or federal reporting require- 
ments. Century isn’t a member 
of the Franklin County Regional 
Chamber of Commerce nor is there 
any record of it receiving economic 
development funds from the state. 
Tim Smith, executive director of 
the Franklin County Industrial 
Development Corp., says he’s 
had only minimal dealings with 
Century, mostly on sta’ ng and 
human resources issues 

Much of what's known about 

news stories. A 2011 investigative 
report in the Palm 
Beach Post said diat 
-x.ru. / William Sucher 

“an founded the com- 

pany in Montreal 
““““ in 1961. Sucher got 

his start hawking 
used o' ce equip- 
ment but graduated 
to selling surplus 
military hardware 
imported from 
Eastern Europe 
and Asia. With help 
from his brother- 
in-law and business 
partner, Manny 
Weigensberg, the 
company quickly 


or transfer” of semiautomatic 
assault weapons and high-capacity maga- 
zines in Vermont —'a law that surely would 
have a' ected Century and its roughly 180 
employees. Less than a week later, Baruth 
withdrew the bill. 

One worker, who didn't identify him- 
self, said he’s been at Century for about 
two years and really likes working there. 
He confi rmed that “with everything that’s 


been going on,” the sta' has been “ex- 
tremely busy" assembling and shipping 
fi rearms. Asked what kind of weapons, he 
responded, “You name it” 

Century’s stealth presence in Vermont 
appears to be deliberate. Numerous phone 
calls and emails to both its Vermont 
and Florida facilities were not returned. 
The company doesn’t maintain a lob- 
byist in the Statehouse nor has it made 


St. Albans. It moved 
to its current location about a decade ago. 
A recent Dun and Bradstreet report esti- 
mated its net sales at $30 million annually. 
Based on the frequency of its employment 
ads, which the company runs almost 
weekly in several Vermont newspapers, 
including Seven Days, Century appears to 
be growing quickly. Those ads vary season- 
ally and feature di' erent characters in the 
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crosshairs, including a shamrock for St. 
Patrick’s Day, a bunny for Easter and a 
party hat and confetti for New Year's Eve. 

Federal law requires Century to report 
how many weapons it manufactures each 
year to the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and Explosives. In 2005, the 
company produced just 2657 rifles but in 
2009 — the year President Barack Obama 
was first inaugurated — Century manufac- 
tured 42,876, according to ATF reports. 
In 2011, the latest year for which figures 
are available. Century 
produced 18,987 rifles. 

Imported, foreign- 
made firearms are 
another matter. For 
decades, Century has 
exploited a loophole to 
get around a federal law 
banning the importa- 
tion of military-style 
rifles, according to a 
February 2011 inves- 
tigative report jointly 
produced by the Center 
for Public Integrity and 
PBS’s "Frontline.” It 
does so by importing 
"slimmed down, ’sport- 
ing’ versions of their 
foreign rifles" that can 
clear federal importa- 
tion restrictions, then 


Century had committed no wrongdoing 
and abided by all federal laws. 

In 2004, Century again made headlines 
when it tried shipping 7500 Romanian 
AK-47s — fully automatic machine guns, 
which were illegal for importation into the 
U.S. — on a Turkish ship bound for New 
York. Federal authorities seized the ship- 
ment in an Italian port. As the New York 
Post reported in an April 22, 2004 story, 
“The AK-47s were apparently bound for 


More recently, 
Oscar Ramiro Ortega- 
Hernandez, the Idaho 
man who fired nine 
rounds at the White 
House in 2011, used a 
Romanian knock-off 
of the Russian AK-47 
that was imported into 
the U.S. by Century 


CENTURY’S C93 
SEMIAUTOMATIC 
RIFLE CUMES 
EQUIPPED WITH 
TWO, 40-ROUND 
MAGAZINES AND 
A BAYONET 
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The Century name 
also turned up in secret 
diplomatic cables ob- 
tained and made public 
by WikiLeaks in 2011, 
the Palm Beach Post 
reported. Those cables 
reveal that a shipping 
container of M-l rifles, 
which the U.S. govern- 
ment donated to the 




gover: 


In the late 1980s and early '90s, Delray facility in 2007 and offered for gen- 
eral sale in the United States. 

Century firea 


ording to the CPI/"Frontline” repor 


veapons of choice for Mex 


i shipment of weapons Weigensberg cartels. The WASR-10 - 


After the fall of the Soviet Union, 


! for the weapon Ramiro Ortega- 
Hernandez fired at the White House — 
has become the most commonly seized 
the Mexican drug v 


Century began buying up stockpiles of Over a four-year period, more than 500 


guns and ammo, including AK-47s, from 
former Warsaw Pact countries. According 
to the 2011 Palm Beach Post report. 

Century’s deals are often brokered by 
an international arms dealer and former 
Israeli special-forces soldier by the name 
of Ori Zoller. In 1999, the Post reported, 

Zoller purchased 3000 AK-47s for 
Century, but, when the deal soured, Zoller State Police cannot 
resold those weapons to AUC, a right-wing 
paramilitary group known for arming 
Colombian death squads. 


Century-imported WASR-lOs turned 
up in Mexico, according to the CPI/ 
“Frontline” report. Most of those weap- 
ons had been upgraded with military- 
style capabilities. 

How many of those guns moved 
through Vermont is impossible to say. 
Spokespeople for ATF and the Vermont 
nment on Century 
that the company 
holds a federal firearms license as a 
■manufacturer of firearms” and “importer 


attorney for the company said only that of destructive devices.” © 
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local matters 


The Chester Telegraph Brings the Online 
News Revolution to Small-Town Vermont 


i 



Because this area is in such a “news desert,” 

I'M PRDUD DF ANY STORY THAT WE RUN THAT GIVES PEOPLE 
INFORMATION THAT THEY NEED AND DIDN'T HAVE BEFORE. 


ynthia Prairie spends dozens 

C ofhours each week in front of 
a flat-screen monitor, much 
as she did for 30 years edit - 
ing newspapers in North Carolina, 

Chicago and Maryland. But instead 
of a bustling newsroom, she’s work - 
ing inside a 500-square-foot cabin in 
the woods, outside the Vermont town 
of Chester, population 3044. 

Despite the small size of her new 
home. Prairie, 57, finds plenty of local 
news to write about for the online 
publication she founded a year ago. In 
the past week, the Chester Telegraph 

8-year-old Kart racer, the merger of 
a jeweler and a pottery studio, and 
an issue of enduring obsession for 
local residents-, the proposal to build 
a Dollar General store on the town’s 
Main Street. 

“People think nothing happens in 
these little towns, but the fact is that 
there is a lot going on. Just no one is 
writing about it,” says Prairie. 

M any of Vermont’s small burgs are 
still served by local newspapers — think 
Charlotte, Randolph, Hardwick — but 
at least half of all Americans consume 
news primarily online, according to 
the Pew Research Center. Vermont has 
a few online-only news sites, such as 
VTDigger.org, and iBrattleboro, but the 
Chester Telegraph appears to be the first 
online-only news site in Vermont focused 
on a small town. Like VTDigger, it’s a 
nonprofit operation that makes money by 
selling advertisements. 

Nestled in hilly south-central Vermont 
near Ludlow, Chester has its own news - 
weekly. Message far the Week. But as for as 
daily news goes, it’s a dead zone. The town 
is 37 miles from Rutland, 35 miles from 
Brattleboro and 23 miles from Claremont, 
N.H. The daily newspapers in those towns 
— the Herald, the Reformer and the Eagle 
Times, respectively — report Chester news 
sporadically. They don’t usually cover 
small stories, such as arrests stemming 
from a local tool theft or the renovation of 
a food market 

“Because this area is in such a ‘news 
desert’ I’m proud of any story that we run 
that gives people information that they 
need and didn’t have before,” says Prairie, 
looking more urbane than rural in jeans 
and a black sweater accessorized by a pink 
scarf. Atop her cropped blonde hair is a 
pair of funky reading glasses. 

A lifelong copy editor. Prairie saw a need 
for a dedicated, real-time Chester news 


source in early 2011, on the occasion that 
two bridges leading into town were sched- 
uled for simultaneous repairs. Prairie and 
her husband, Shawn Cunningham, real - 
ized construction would hinder incoming 
traffic and local businesses would likely 
suffer as a result. “We felt like something 
should be done,” says Prairie. 

So Prairie and Cunningham formed a 
nonprofit called ChesterUnited and scored 
a $30,000 grant from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Rural Development fund to 
keep residents and visitors up-to-date on 
detours and repair progress. The to-do list 
included designing and distributing paper 
maps and building a website. 

That website, ChesterVermont.org 
cost about $15,000 to build and launch. It 
took off quickly. "Whenever we did a story 
about the bridge, the hits would go up,” 
recalls Prairie. That gave her the idea that 
the town might be hungry for a dedicated 
news website: "I knew I had an audience.” 

Prairie had moved to town from 
Maryland with her husband and daughter 
seven years earlier in an effort to simplify 
their lives. “I didn't think I’d get back into 
newspapers when I came up here,” says 
Prairie, who had worked in newsrooms 


pRAiRiE 

more or less continuously since graduat - 
ing from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. “For a while, we were just 
going to figure it out.” 

Prairie and Cunningham built a green - 
house in front of their cabin, named their 
property Pardonfield Farm and began sell- 
ing plants at local farmers markets. Prairie 
also stayed on as a contributing editor at 
MarylandReporter.com, an online news site 

Starting a newspaper in Chester was 
out of the question. The cost was prohibi - 
tive. “It’s not that I don’t believe in print. 

I just don't read things in hard copy,” 
Prairie notes. “I also didn’t see how anyone 
could do print and do it effectively and 
efficiently.” At first, she tried to turn the 
Chester site’s blog into a news site, but the 
mechanics proved to be too complicated. 

Prairie archived some of the stories 
on ChesterVermont.org and designed 
the Telegraph as a Wordpress site that 
launched in January 2012. Those first two 
weeks, the site got only 300 to 400 visitors. 
Prairie recalls. She did almost all of the re- 
portingand writing herself, and personally 
solicited local businesses for ads — which 
she also designed. The ad rates — ranging 
from $15 to $50 a week - attracted enough 


local business to help the site build 
slowly. 

Today, the Chester Telegraph 
has sections for news, sports and 
lifestyle stories, letters, obituaries, 
a police log; a community bulletin 
board and a weekly cooking column 
called the Yankee Chef. 

How has it been received? 
Chestertownofficialsdid not return 
phone calls seeking comment 
“It’s a good thingand it’s getting 
better,” says Bill Reed, who owns 
Misty Valley Books in downtown 
Chester with his wife, Lynne, and 
advertises in the Telegraph. Reed, 
65, disproves a prevailing theory 
in the news business that towns 
with older populations can’t attract 
a critical mass of online readers. 

But Reed, who consumes news on 
his iPad, notes, “I haven’t bought a 
paper in a longtime. There are new 
tricks for old dogs.” 

“A lot of the older folks are pick 
ing up these devices,” asserts Prairie “But 
it can still be a problem lettingpeople know 
there’s another way to read the newspaper. 
IPs not like it's at the supermarket.” So to 
promote the site. Prairie and Cunningham 
keep Chester T elegraph decals on each 
side of their red Pontiac Vibe, and hand 
out magnets and posters around town to 
spread the word. 

Prairie thinks the strength of the on - 
line-only journalism model is exemplified 
by a recent photo essay of a fire in Chester's 
historic Brooks- Lackie House. The feature 
began on the Telegraph’s Facebook page 
and migrated onto the website as a blend 
of historic photos and text with images of 
the devastation. "In print, we couldn’t have 
run all those color photos. They wouldn’t 
have looked good and it would have been 
too expensive,” she says. 

Asked if the Telegraph is making 
money. Prairie offers a firm “No.” 

“I finally paid myself a couple of weeks 
ago,” she laughs. ‘1 gave myself $50.” 
Though with visits and ads increasing — 
1000 or so people visit the site each month 
- she’s been able to use ad revenue to buy 
a laptop and camera and pay occasional 
freelancers $35 a story. 

“I’m not expecting to make a fortune 
off of it, but there’s no doubt that journal - 
ism is a very satisfying profession forme,” 
says Prairie, who hints she might export 
die model to surrounding communities. "I 
want people to know about the paper.” 

She pauses for a moment. “Notice that I 
still call it a paper?!” ® 
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Do Vermonters Really Support 
Ridgeline Wind Power? Parsing the Polls 


A s Montpelier prepares to do 

rium on industrial wind power, 
both sides are trying to show 
that public opinion is on their side. 

and four Republicans — have introduced a 
bill that would prohibit new wind-power 
projects for three years while the state 
studies their costs and benefits. One of 
the lead sponsors, Sen. Robert Hartwell 
(D-Bennington), was just named chairman 
ofthe Senate Natural Resources and Energy 
Committee, which will help shape energy 
policy during this legislative session. 

Polls have consistently shown that 
Vermonters overwhelmingly support 

building ridgeline wind projects like the 
ones now generating power in Lowell, 
Sheffield and Georgia. A WCAX-TV poll 
conducted by Castleton State College last 
May asked respondents, “Do you support 
or oppose building wind energy turbines 
along the state's ridgelines?” Sixty-nine 
percent said they supported it, while 17 

swered, “not sure/it depends.” 

In his 2012 Town Meeting Day poll. 
Sen. Bill Doyle (R-Washington) asked 
12,300 voters from 148 cities and towns, 
"Should wind turbines be built on Vermont 
ridgelines?" The unscientific survey found 
58 percent in support; 23 percent opposed. 

Just last month. Green Mountain 
Power, developer of the 21-turbine 
Kingdom Community Wind project on 
Lowell Mountain, hired a D.C. polling firm 
to survey its customers on the subject. 
According to GMP spokesman Robert 
Dostis, Public Opinion Strategies asked 
600 customers, “Would you say you sup - 
port or oppose wind energy on Vermont 
ridgelines?” Dostis says the result was 75 
percent yes, 21 no and 4 percent unsure. 

‘The public supports it. IPs necessary 
for our environment, for our health and 
for jobs," said Paul Burns, Vermont Public 
Interest Research Group's executive direc- 
tor, after a wind moratorium rally at the 
Statehouse two weeks ago. “I'm confident 
we’ll stop [the moratorium] in the Senate 
because iPs so out of step with what 
Vermonters want to see.” 

But opponents ofbigwind have sought 
to cast doubt on the surveys and, in the 
process, prove their growing momentum. 
During the rally earlier this month, scores 
of Northeast Kingdom residents packed 
the Statehouse’s Cedar Creek Room, where 
the moratorium bill was unveiled. And on 
January 31, the group Energize Vermont 
plans a “legislative action day” to build 


support for the wind moratorium and pres- 
ent their own alternative energy plan for 
the state. 

Conventional wisdom might suggest 
that wind opponents are a small but vocal 
minority of Vermonters — especially when 
polling numbers skew so consistently in 
favor of ridgeline wind power. But poll - 
ing expert Rich Clark, the director of 
the Castleton Polling Institute, cautions 
against reading those polls as broad sup - 
port for “industrial wind” in Vermont. 

Clark doesn’t dispute GMP's reported 

own results from the WCAX poll. But he 
believes the numbers collected in both the 
Castleton and GMP polls are “soft.” He’s 
still waiting for a poll with “that follow-up 
question” that might drill down deeper. 


For instance, do Vermonters support tur - 
bines when they're placed within view of 
their own homes? 

He likens the poll results to national 
opinion on the death penalty. A majority of 
Americans believes persons convicted of 
murder should be put to death. But follow- 
up questions about the possibility of life 
imprisonment without parole, or about the 
costs associated with death penalty legal 
appeals, erode that support 

His point? “Go deeper.” 

GMP spokeswoman Dorothy Schnure 
says the company has asked more nuanced 
follow-up questions in smaller surveys 
in the past. In 2011, it asked 100 custom - 
ers to choose one of two statements that 

bines like those beingbuilt in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom [are] an essential part 
of generating safe, clean, renewable power 
in the future, even if it means that a few 


of our ridge lines will have giant turbines 

bines like those beingbuilt in Vermont’s 
Northeast Kingdom might provide some 
renewable energy and cut climate-chang - 
ing greenhouse gasses a little, but it's not 
worth spoiling Vermont’s pristine ridge 
lines when other alternatives exist” 
According to GMP, 65 percent picked 
the former; 27 percent chose the latter. 
Eight percent weren’t sure. Schnure 
concedes those results come with a high 
margin of error. 

GMP hired Public Opinion Strategies 

— a Republican polling firm that worked 
for Mitt Romney’s presidential campaign 

— to collect customer feedback on service, 
reliability and other topics using live inter - 
viewers. The latest GMP survey polled 600 


customers on December 16 and 17 and had a 
margin of error of plus or minus 4 percent, 
Dostis says. 

“We have to take it for what it is,” 
Schnure says. “It’s a poll. It’s a reading.” 
But over time, she says, the snapshot that 
has emerged is one of steady support for 
wind development. 

Clark’s perspective — that the wind 
polling numbers are valid but likely don’t 
tell the whole story — is echoed by oppo - 
nents of wind energy who express frustra- 
tion at just how often polling data are trot- 
ted out in defense of wind development. 

“What most people have been polled 
on is the question of: Do you support 
wind? Well, I support wind. That’s not 
really the issue,” says Sen. Joe Benning 
(R-Caledonia), a lead sponsor of the 
wind-moratorium bill. ‘The issue is 
whether or not you support the location 


environmentally sensitive areas. If you 
redeveloped the question for the polls and 
asked that I think you’re going to have a 
different answer.” 

Annette Smith of Vermonters for a Clean 

other way: the voting record of communities 
that have been asked to host wind-power 
projects. The town of Lowell voted 342 to 
114 in favor of the Kingdom Community 
Wind project after Green Mountain Power 
made its case — including the promise of 
large annual property tax payments to the 

campaign. Sheffield residents voted 120 to 
23 to continue exploringa 16-turbine wind 
project, and Readsboro residents also voted 

But as Smith points out, residents in 
Barton, Sutton, Londonderry, Manchester, 
Wilmington, Ira, Newark, Hubbardton 
and Brighton have all voted against wind 
projects in some form or another, either 
by opposing specific developments or 
amending town plans to prohibit wind 
turbines on ridgelines. Smith’s tally shows 
that in considering the votes across 12 
towns, 58 percent - or 1943 voters — have 
opposed wind projects, compared to 42 

■These are communities that have 
grappled with the issue,” says Smith. 

‘These are communities that have voted 
on it after they've educated themselves.” 

Smith complains of insufficient educa- K 
tion in Vermont about the potential down- g 
sidesof wind — noise primary among them, g 
Smith says she experienced the informa - S 
tion gap firsthand when she participated a 
in a deliberative polling session commis - 1 

sioned by the Vermont Department of 
Public Service in 2007. 

“I was in the 90 percent that pushed the 
button that said, “Yes, I support ridgeline g 
wind,”’ says Smith. At the time she thought Si 
the issue boiled down to aesthetic objec - 5 

tions, not the environmental and health £ 
concerns she raises today. 

“What we’ve seen in communities is 
that the opposition is strong; it’s grow - 

ing; it’s present," says Lukas Snelling of 
Energize Vermont, a group opposed to big < 
wind. ‘The poll is completely irrelevant It ^ 
lends itself to be a really nice talking point $ 
for wind proponents, but the reality is, it's 
not reflective of what takes place in these 
communities when projects are proposed.” 

For his part VPIRG’sBurnssaysop - S 
ponents ofbigwind should be heard. “But 2 
that kind of extreme position to clean 2 
energy is not going to carry the day in the 3 
Statehouse,” he says. © 
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ARMED ART 

[Re “Sen. Patrick Leahy Exhibits His Photos 
from a Political Life," January 16]: I used to 
enjoy the art at the Vermont State Supreme 
Court building. Then they wanted me to go 
through a metal detector to see art. That's 
when I stopped going. Art and metal detec- 
tors are incompatible, in my opinion. 

Connie Godin 
STOWE 


BIG ON BIGELOW 

As always, I enjoy Rick Kisonak’s film 
reviews in Seven Days — in particular his 
recent review of Kathryn Bigelow’s Zero 
Dark Thirty [Movie Review, January 9]. 
The distortion the film portrays involving 
torture as described by Mr. Kisonak does 
complicate the appreciation of this work, 
and was probably the cause for the snub- 
bing of Bigelow in this year’s contention for 
the Best Director Oscar. 

This is a shame, as Bigelow is a master- 
fill director of action films dating back 30 
years. In fact, she has been the only woman 
director of action films, which include cult 
favorite Near Dark, the stylishly loopy Point 
Break and the sci-fi tale Strange Days. The 
Hurt Locker brought Bigelow’s work to 
new levels. With Zero Dark Thirty, she has 


created a disturbingly dark meditation on 
violence — global, national and personal. 

In fact, this film could easily be 
viewed as an homage to the films of her 
favorite director: Sam Peckinpah. From 
the main theme of the hunt for bin Laden 
(Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia) to 
the scenes of rendition and dirty tricks 
(Killer Elite) to the saga of Seal Team 
Six (The Wild Bunch and The Getaway), 
this film is a straight-on, powerful piece 
of filmmaking in the grand tradition of 
American action films. 

Dave Donohue 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


GUN SURVIVOR RIGHTS? 

With all this talk of our gun rights [Fair 
Game, December 19] after the nation’s 

want to ask a question that has not been 
asked: Should there be another amend- 
ment to the constitution to protect those 
Americans, like me, who do not love guns 
or desire an arsenal of high-powered 
weaponry for any of the reasons touted 
by the NRA on why it is necessary to 
own them? As far as I know, there is no 
constitutional amendment on our behalf 
like there is for the NRA. So, without 
an amendment, does this mean that we 
can become victims at will of America’s 
vast fetish with guns? Do those of us 


who choose not to carry Bushmasters 
wherever we go have to constantly live 
in fear that we may be shot down at any 
moment? 

As a survivor of a drive-by shooting 
(Boston, 1972), I want to know the answers. 
As someone who also has lost a friend to an 
AK-47 at her work as a town clerk (New 
Hampshire, 1992). The gun was wielded by 
a citizen who was a responsible gun owner 
until he “lost it,” I want to know. Do we 
need a constitutional amendment of our 
own to secure our rights not to be mowed 
down en masse? Do we survivors have to 
constantly relive the nightmares of getting 
shot at so the Second Amendment can go 
on unimpeded? Does anyone in this coun- 
try, in Vermont, care about the survivors of 
our gun cult? 

Walter Carpenter 

MONTPELIER 


DANGERS OF DAIRY 

[Re “Midd Kids’ Documentary Shows 
How Vermont Dairy Workers Get Milked,” 
January 9]: Dairy farms in Vermont still 
enjoy the perception of being family 
owned, with hardworking, dedicated and 
honorable citizens who are integral to 
local economies, preserving rural heri- 
tage, conserving the working landscape. 

In just one generation, things have 
changed dramatically. The postcard 


pastoral of Holsteins grazing in green 
pastures is fast becoming a nostalgic 
fantasy. With mechanized milking pro- 
cedures, with increased herd sizes driv- 
ing family farms out of business, with 
cows forced into constant production 
and confined indoors 24/7, why are we 
surprised at inhumane conditions for 
illegal workers? Imagine their madden- 
ing frustration and the effect that has on 
their own well-being, on their families 
and on the cows that are subjected to ex- 
istence in the same vile conditions. The 
animals must also endure an inexorable, 
execrable routine; they will never feel 
the grass beneath their feet. 

Here in our beautiful state, immigrants 
on dairy farms are treated like the animals, 
and the animals are treated like machines. 
Granting driver's licenses to immigrants 
won't change the workaday misery, bore- 
dom and monotony endured by every 
living, breathing being in the dairy facility. 
It’s a partial welfare fix, not a fundamental 
change in a rotten system that’s becoming 
the norm. 

Conditions on farms that are big enough 
to employ undocumented immigrants 
require even a deeper look inside the 
dairy barn, as well as a broader look on 
how Vermont's heritage and character are 
affected. 

Laura Yanne 

DORSET 
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After 30 Years, the Dance Company 
of Middlebury Keeps Moving 


W hen dance and environ- 
mental studies professor 
ANDREA OLSEN first came 
to Middlebury College 
in 1982, the dance program was in its 
infancy. Students could participate in 
the recently formed dance company of 
middlebury, but they couldn’t get credit 
for it or major in dance. 

The department has come a long way 
since then. To mark its 30th anniversary, 
DCM will premiere its newest work. 
Simply Light, with Middlebury danc- 
ers of all eras this Friday and 
Saturday at the college, before 
taking the work on a week- Hllllj 

long tour to Smith College in 
Northampton, Mass.; and the 
Monterey Institute for International 
Studies in California and other arts 
venues. The Saturday performance 
includes a preshow discussion about 
DCM’s history — led by college historian 
ANDREW wentink and Olsen, artistic di- 
rector of the company — and a postshow 
reception and dance party. 

Alum PAUL MATTESON, a Bessie Award- 
winning dancer and former principal 
member of the Bill T. Jones/Arnie 


AWARENESS 


OFTHE BODY 


Zane Dance Company, joins six current 
DCM members to present an evening of 
diverse works. They range from a stu- 
dent-choreographed hip-hop piece per- 
formed before a sc reen fl ashing plead ing 
texts ("Touch me. Feel me. Hear me. 
Keep me.”); to a playful trio fl irtatiously 
dancing to the Magnetic Fields’ 69 Love 
Songs choreographed by PETER SCHMITZ, 
who worked on DCM’s very fi rst season; 
to an evocative piece that intersperses 
Elvis Presley’s "Blue Moon” with sound 
footage from the 1969 Apollo 11 moon 
__ landing. 

Olsen says the title, Simply 
I M Light, refers to both the e, ect 
of theater lighting on perfor- 
mance and the energy that 
moves through our bodies. “We’re trying 
to enhance awareness of the body,” says 
Olsen. 

Back in 1982, Middlebury was one 
of few liberal arts colleges with its own 
dance company, thanks to DANA holby, 
who now teaches at Marlboro College. 
Olsen arrived after teaching dance at 
Mount Holyoke College and several 
years of performing and touring with 
her company. Dance Gallery. She had 


authentic-movement 
and contact-improv communi- 
ties there. “There was a very rich cross- 
ing over of artistic influences going on in 
Northampton,” she says. 

But Olsen wanted to get back to 
teaching. “I felt really full of information 
to share,” she recalls. “But I did want 
to continue the work with a profes- 
sional company. The Dance Company 
of Middlebury was a draw because it 
felt like a way to be in both worlds... and 
with funding!” 

Soon, Olsen and fellow dance profes- 
sor TARIN CHAPLIN got to work writing 
proposals to have dance accepted as a 
major. “It was the beginning of the era 
when dancers were tenured,” Olsen says. 
“That shift into a kind of permanency" 
was key to establishing the dance pro- 
gram Middlebury has today, she adds. 

These days the department has four 
full-time faculty members — PENNY 
CAMPBELL, Olsen, CHRISTAL BROWN and 
CATHERINE cabeen - a lighting designer, 
JENNIFER PONDER, and two musicians 
- RON ROST and MICHAEL chorney, who 
have been with the department from 
the start. 

Cabeen, who joined the depart- 
ment last fall, is the newest addition. A 
former dancer with Bill T. Jones/Arnie 
Zane and the Martha Graham Dance 


impany, she continues to direct an 
interdisciplinary performance group 
called Catherine Cabeen and Company, 
in Seattle. 

The DCM, for which members now 

earn college credit, is intense. Dancers 
are accepted by audition and 
then rehearse two hours a day, 
five days a week, and many 
weekends throughout the year. 
During January term, they dance all day, 
every day. 

The company has diversifi ed over the 
years. Interdisciplinary initiatives such 
as the environmental studies program — 
Olsen is the John C. Elder professor of 
environmental studies — have brought 
in students who might not otherwise 

Throughout the company’s history, 
members have consistently gone on to 
pursue dance after college. Of the seven 
to nine members each year, Olsen says, 
two or three end up dancing profession- 
ally or in an academic setting. “Because 
they have company experience, they 
have a real head start,” says Olsen. 

And the essence has remained the 
same. "Middlebury is known for our 
creative work,” Olsen says. “You can’t 
just be a dancer; you also have to be a 
choreographer.”© 
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Former Broadway Scenic 
Artist Brightens the Halls 
of Burlington College 



I t's not easy to make a former Catholic 
Diocese headquarters feel like a college. 
Especially when every inch of wall 
space is covered in industrial-strength 
wallpaper, as is the case at Burlington 
College’s digs in the New North End. 

Fortunately, the college recently hired 
adjunct professor dana heffern, a seasoned 
interior designer and longtime Broadway 
scenic artist, and gave her free rein to 
redecorate the place. Heffern took the op- 
portunity to infuse the old building with a 
welcome dose of youthfulness and color. 
“Give me a wall on each floor, and I’ll trick 
it out,” she recalls telling administrators. 

Earlier this month, with the help of stu- 
dent jodey rasulo, Heffern pried off por- 
tions of the wallpaper, which she says “is 
as thick as a tire tread on a car," and spent 
the next week and a half painting what she 
calls “wallscapes” on each of the building’s 
three floors. 

They're not exactly murals, Heffern 
says. The painted walls will serve as vi- 
brant, energetic backgrounds on which to 
hang student artwork. “They're beautiful 
support for the work that goes in front of 
them,” she suggests. 

Each wallscape has a different look 
and intention. On the first floor, Heffern 
used loud reds, blues and black to create 
an abstract-expressionist piece. “It’s bold, 
bombastic, a little dirty, a little street,” she 

On the second floor, which is home 
to the president’s office and boardrooms, 
Heffern created a more subdued, calm 
wallscape with soft blue, green and peach 
hues. “I don’t want to agitate here,” she 
says. 

On the third floor, which holds faculty 
offices and a student lounge, the wall 


appears almost to pulsate with red graffiti 
on pale pixels. “This one is about language 
and communication,” says Heffern, noting 
that die vibrant red hieroglyphs are meant 
to symbolize the communication between 
students and teachers. 

Heffern, 43, has had plenty of practice 
creating unique environments with paint 
After graduating from Rochester Institute 
of Technology in the late '90s, she moved 
to New York City to work in the film in- 
dustry. But the scenic artists working on 
Broadway quickly attracted her interest. 
“It’s a pretty small club,” she says. “It’s hard 
to get into.” But she did. 

Over the next 15 years, Heffern 
worked on 200 shows, including Cats, Les 
Miserables, The Phantom of the Opera, Billy 
Elliot, Spring Awakening and The Lion King. 
If it was on Broadway during that time, 
chances are Heffern painted the scenery. 

A few years ago, craving a lifestyle 
change, she and her husband moved to 
Burlington. Heffern enrolled in Goddard 
College’s MFA program in interdisciplin- 
ary aits, where she created a performance- 
art/dinner-theater piece called Antidote 
about her experience with Type 1 diabetes. 
After graduating last year, she landed the 
gig at Burlington College. 

“I consider myself an artist who stum- 
bled across Broadway, and now I’m an 
artist who’s stumbled onto advising and 
teaching,” Heffern says. 

As for those wallscapes, she hopes 
to change them every few years. “They 
should stay youthful, fresh,” she says. © 
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Vermont’s O" ce of the Creative Economy 
Surveys Businesses, Looks to the Future 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 


reative economy" is more than 
| a catchphrase in Vermont; the 
growth of arts- and tech-re- 
lated enterprises is practically 
the Great (Multicolored) Hope in a state 
that’s low on jobs but teeming with artists 
and entrepreneurs. With the goal of help- 
ing nascent CE-type businesses, the OFFICE 
OF THE CREATIVE ECONOMY - itself a fl edgling 
branch of Vermont's Agency of Commerce 
& Community 
Development 

survey to home 
in on their needs. It was sent to “approxi- 
mately 1000” such businesses, according 
to JOE BOOKCHIN, director of the OCE — and 
recipients were invited to pass it along to 

The 15-question survey was “basically 
an outgrowth of a lot of meetings with 
people in the creative-economy sector; 
it’s a way to codify things like “what were 
the reasons for putting your business in 
Vermont? 1 and 'how did you fi nd qualifi ed 
employees?’” Bookchin explains. Some 
of the other questions asked for the “top 
fi ve concerns facingyour business," which 
resources the business has utilized, which 
OCE activities would be helpful, and how 
the Vermont educational system “could be 
more responsive to your employee recruit- 




“Ultimately," Bookchin says, “I think 
it’s about how we can help our constitu- 
ents and shape our agenda.” 

Another reason for the survey, he adds, 
is to obtain more demographic data, “so we 
can really chart which areas are growing 
and not growing and then establish best 
practices to help,” Bookchin says. “Is social 
media working for them? Do they have 

The OCE is focusing on four types of 


ware and game development; graphic 
arts, marketing and advertising; fi lm and 
new media; and independent artists who 
have manufacturing shops. Bookchin says 
those “macro sectors” were derived from 
research at the Department of Labor, but 
“there are lots of gray 


One of those might 
contain local 64 in 
Montpelier, amember- 


ing and networking 
space founded in 2011 

by LARS HASSELBLAD 
TORRES. “Lars in par- 
ticular goes beyond just JOE BC 

supplying the space,” 
says Bookchin. “He 
reaches out and tries to help people make 
connections.” 

Torres agrees that his place (alls out- 
side the OCE’s four macro sectors, which 
is why, he says, “I found it di, cult to o’ er 
the insights I'd have liked [on the survey] 

— what I think is exciting in Vermont 
right now, who I see as valuable players 
in the creative ecology of the state, what 
I think could be priority investments, etc.” 
But Torres says he wants to see the OCE 
succeed, and hopes to help shape its “core 
programs and activities.” 


SHAPE OUR AGENDA. 


Local 64 o" ers its own supportive op- 
portunities to members and the public. 
One of them is the Pitch Kitchen, where 
individuals with an idea can run it by a 
small group of interested but impartial 
judges. Bookchin, who has been a judge at 
Pitch Kitchen, applauds “this new way of 
looking at how people 
organize themselves. 
It’s gettingpeople out of 
their houses to be part 
of a collective synergy.” 

is at play in Vermont’s 
small but growing 
makers’ movement, 

K C H I N "They’re a wonderful 

synthesis of all those 
ideas — software devel- 
opers, putting tilings together. Hopefully 
from that, new businesses will arrive.” 

Preliminary survey fi ndings will be 
posted on the OCE website by February 15, 
Bookchin says. © 
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A SONG FOR THE PRESIDENT 

On Monday morning, President Barack Obama, his 
family and his cabinet attended a private prayer service 
at St. John's Church, across from the White House, to 
kick offthe inauguration. ' e fi rst thing they heard 
upon being seated was a three-minute choral work by 
Vermont’s own DAVID LUDWIG. 

"I’m really blown away by (the programming of my 
piece), totally blown away," the 40-year-old composer 
declared the night before the inauguration. Ludwig 
is the new-music adviser to the VERMONT SYMPHONY 
orchestra and director of the lake Champlain chamber 
MUSIC FESTIVALS composition program. He spoke toSeven 
Days from Philadelphia, where he teaches at the Curtis 
Institute of Music. 

' e Obamas listened to the St. John's choir perform 
Ludwig's e New Colossus," a piece commissioned in 
2002 in the wake of 9/11. Its title and text come from the 1883 poem by Emma 
Lazarus, engraved on a plaque inside the Statue of Liberty, which imagines the 
female fi gure welcoming the wretched refuse of your teeming shore." 

"It's a piece I'm still really proud of," Ludwig said. ' " e words are about 
tolerance. Back then (after 9/11], they had a different meaning, but the world 
hasn't gotten much more peaceful." 


Ludwig said the work was chosen simply because the 
conductor [St. John's music director Benjamin Hutto] heard it, 
liked the piece, and decided to program it. I guess that's how 
these things happen," he added with a chuckle. 

Hutto wrote Ludwig a letter about his plans for the piece 
a few weeks ago, but both had to wait for the inauguration 
committee's approval, which fi nally came through last 
Wednesday. Since then, Ludwig's Facebook and fan pages have 
been deluged, and he's had to hire PR people and all that stuff. 

" ere are a lot of different groups who will want to make their 
name with this piece." 

Ludwig said he doubted he'd able to attend the service, from 
which even the media were banned. (In a Monday afternoon 
email, he confi rmed, Between the time that I got the news and 
the event there was just no time to pass security clearance.") 

But he had bigger dreams, in any case. "I have fantasies of 
(Obama) tweeting at me and saying, Hey, nice piece!' 

AMY LILLY 

"THE NEW COLOSSUS" 

Ludwig’s composition is available on iTunes and on CD collections at 
davidludwigmus ic.com. 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE 


Dear Cecil, 

I watched the film Turbulence 
the other day. In the movie, 
after a shootout on a flight 
transporting prisoners, a 
stewardess must outwit 
a serial killer and land the 
airplane herself. Has it ever 
happened that the pilots have 
been incapacitated and an 
airplane has been landed by a 
flight attendant or passenger? 

Bjarne Martensson, Hamina, 
Finland 
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extremely helpful, 
actual prerequisite. But 
be and has been done. 


Examples: 

• In July 1985 a passenger who 
had flown a plane once but 
wasn't certified was able 

to bring a Cessna safely to 
ground in Lansing, Mich., 
after the pilot suffered 
a heart attack and died 
midflight. 

• In February 2002 a woman 
with just 48 hours of pilot 
training took the controls of 
a twin-engine Cessna over 
Cape Cod after the pilot 
became incoherent following 
an insulin reaction. Unable 
to reach anyone on the 
ground, she was able to 
safely crash-land the plane 
on the ground next to the 
runway, saving everyone 
aboard. 

• In 2009 a Florida man with 
130 hours of experience 
flying single-engine planes 
took the controls of a twin- 
engine turboprop after the 
pilot died early in the flight. 
The emergency stand-in, 



whose wife and daughters 
were also aboard, claimed 
later he'd had no idea how 
to operate the larger plane 
beyond working the radio, 
but he was successfully 
talked down to a safe 
landing. 

Last April, when her 
husband lost consciousness 
while flying a Cessna in 
Wisconsin, 80-year-old 
Helen Collins, who hadn’t 
piloted a plane in decades, 
managed to contact air 
traffic controllers and, with 
coaching, crash-land the 
plane without major injury. 
(Her husband, however, 
didn't survive his medical 
emergency.) 

OK, you say, but what about 


big commercial aircraft? More 
examples: 

• In November 2008 the 
copilot of an Air Canada 
Boeing 767 suffered a mental 
breakdown and had to be 
forcibly removed from the 
cockpit, restrained and 
sedated. No other pilots were 
aboard, so a flight attendant 
with flying experience took 
over the copilot’s chair for 
an emergency landing in 
Shannon, Ireland. 

• In June 2010 a flight 
attendant with 300 hours of 
experience flying a Cessna 
sat in for an ill first officer 
on an American Airlines 767 
landing in Chicago. 

• This past November a 
Lufthansa Boeing 747 


en route from New York 
| to Frankfurt made an 
is unscheduled landing 
1 at Dublin after the first 

S officer suffered a severe 

migraine. News reports 
credited a heroic passenger 
with helping to land the 
plane, in a sequence of 
events described in the Irish 
Independent's coverage as 
a “miracle.” However, the 
helpful passenger happened 
to be an off-duty Boeing 
767 pilot, which in my book 
takes the incident out of the 
miraculous realm. 

The common thread here is 
that the replacement pilots had 
some experience, and in the 
cases involving big commercial 
jets they weren’t solely (or even 
mainly) responsible for landing 
the plane. So the question re- 
mains whether an inexperienced 
passenger could be successfully 
talked down without a copilot on 
hand. Wussy answer: maybe. 

In a 2007 episode, the 
“MythBusters” guys tested this 
possibility using a NASA simula- 
tor of a commercial airliner: In the 
first trial they received no help; in 
the second a licensed pilot gave 
them instructions over the radio. 
Left to figure it out themselves, 
both of the show's hosts crashed, 
but with instructions each was 
able to land the plane without 
simulated fatalities. 

A considerable advantage 
when landing a commercial air- 
craft is that most big planes today 
have automatic landing capabil- 
ity, which relies on a combination 


of onboard electronics and sig- 
nals from airport runway lights 
and transmitters. The system is 
meant to help pilots in cases of 
low visibility and can be used 
only under certain wind condi- 
tions. If those conditions prevail, 
the system is reasonably precise, 
with locational accuracy of two 
feet vertically and 13 feet laterally. 

The likelihood of failure 
during autolanding is advertised 
as one in 2 billion, but that's 
basically what they said about 
the odds of the 2008 financial 
meltdown. In point of fact, a 
Turkish Airlines Boeing 737 
crashed during a 2009 autolan- 
ding at Amsterdam's Schiphol 
airport, killing nine and injuring 
120, due to altimeter malfunction 
compounded by subsequent pilot 
error. But let’s not panic. Chances 
are that most large airplanes 
would be able to land themselves 
successfully with minimal input 
from passengers or the remain- 
ing crew, assuming the weather 

General aviation airplanes 
typically aren’t equipped for 
autolanding, but no matter — 
crashes due to a conked-out pilot 
are rare. Reviewing U.S. records 
for 2010, my assistant Una found 
that of 472 total aviation acci- 
dents, only seven resulted from 
pilot incapacitation, and in only 
two of these was anyone else in 
the plane. In short, it’s highly un- 
likely you’re going to find yourself 
in this situation, and if it happens 
nonetheless, there's a decent 
chance you’ll pull through. 
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= HACKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR VIEW BY JERNIGAN PONTIAC 


Banging in the New Year 


S ometimes I think I have two 
distinct jobs: driving a cab, and 
driving a cab on New Year’s Eve. 
Year-round, Burlington is an active 
town with an array of events, concerts 
and festivals giving rise to busy— at times 
hectic— nights for us cabdrivers. But New 
Year’s Eve is altogether a different animal. 
On this last night of the year, from early 
evening until five or six in the morning, the 
demand for taxis far exceeds the supply. 1 
mean far. Hectic gives way to frenetic. 

I don’t mind; I know the drill, and I’m 
prepared for it. Bring it on. 

This past New Year’s Eve held true to 
form. When I woke up on January 1, well 
past noon, the previous night was a blur 
— if lucrative. I’m certain I drove dozens 
of happy, drunk revelers, but the fares all 
seemed to blend together. For at least 12 
straight hours, my nose had been planted 
on the grindstone, my attention fully 
consumed in the task of safely transporting 
my customers to their destinations. I know 
I talked to people throughout the night — 
that’s my nature — but I was hard-pressed 
to remember any of the details. As I said, a 
blur. 

I dragged myself out to my taxi to clean 
the evening’s detritus from the seats and 
floor mats. As I stooped to remove an empty 
soda bottle from the back of the cab, I 
noticed a pair of black shoes wedged under 
the driver’s seat. Say what ? Pulling them 
out, I could see they were platform pumps 
with extra-high stilettos. How did they get 
there? Why would a woman remove her 
shoes in the backseat of a cab? Then it all 
came flooding back to me... 

New Year’s Eve, postmidnight, I 
swung back downtown to face a horde 
of cab-hailing people. Like a bouncer at a 


posh nightclub, I got to choose — entirely 
arbitrarily — who entered my taxi. All 
things being equal, I go for the more 
attractive people. (I’m not proud of this, but 
there you have it) 

I slowed to a crawl and waved over a 
pretty couple — a man and woman, both tall. 
The guy had lustrous, black hair and strong, 
masculine features. The girl — well, what 
can I say? She was voluptuous, with long, 
wavy, blonde hair. The full, red lips didn’t 
hurt, either, if you go for that kind of thing. 
Let's just say that if this couple reproduced, 
their child would have an unfair advantage 


in life and, when grown, would have no 
trouble getting into nightclubs or securing 

The woman was slightly wobbly as 
her partner helped her into the backseat. 
Taking a seat next to her, the guy gave 
me an address at a new condo cluster on 
Hinesburg Road. “Crazy night for you guys, 
I bet,” he added. 

Before I could affirm his observation, 
the girl threw her arms around his neck and 
began smooching. “Sorry, dude," he said, 
laughing. “She really wants to kiss me.” 

“Well, how could she resist?” I said. 

“I know, I’m such a sexy dude," he joked. 

That's when the lady got serious. She 
began kissing his neck, his face, his eyes 
— basically any part of him not covered 


with clothing. As for the covered parts, she 
began — well, feeling them up, if that’s what 
the kids still call it. 

This is not unusual. Couples have been 
making out in the backseat of cabs for 
as long as cabs have existed. Before that, 
lovers undoubtedly went at it in horse- 
drawn carriages. I said, “Ooo/i-kay, then 
— I’ll let you know when we reach your 
development.” 

When my passenger swung herself 
onto her companion’s hips, it occurred 
to me that this might be — after a 14-year 
gap — the second time. In my 30-plus years 


of hacking, just once before had a couple 
had actual sex in the back of my taxi. There 
was something about this woman's single- 
mindedness; she was, in short, having her 
way with him. Not that he was putting up a 
lot of resistance. 

In the rear-view, I watched her shift and 
reshift her position as lower-level clothing 
began to be, if not removed, then peeled 
back. All of this while she kept up the 
passionate kissing. I could tell they were 
both trying mightily to hold back the noise, 
as if quieter sex in the back of a moving 
cab would be somehow more demure. The 
plain fact was, the semipublic setting was a 
big part of the kinky appeal. 

Meanwhile, back on the farm, I was 
figuring out how to handle the situation. 


I suppose I could have told them to cease 
and desist, but why? Really, what harm was 
being done? 

Of greater concern was my voyeuristic 
participation in the festivities. Lechery 
is not my thing. But, as I said, the girl 
was gorgeous, and her blond mane gently 
undulated to the movement of her head 
and lips and the grinding of her hips. It 
was flat-out erotic — yup, I said it. It took 
all my will power to keep my eyes on the 
road and off the carnal movie playing in 
the rear-view mirror. Visualizing Eleanor 
Roosevelt helped — a great humanitarian, 
early feminist and not a hottie. 

With an ETA of two minutes, I 
announced, “OK, folks , we’re almost there.” 

The guy said, “Roger,” as the women 
pivoted back onto her seat. There was the 
sound of giggling and rustling clothing. 
As the guy paid the fare, I said, “Well, 
brother, you're definitely having a better 
New Year’s Eve than me.” He chuckled and 
said, “True that.” 

I had pulled in perpendicularly, facing 
the condo, and I watched the girl follow her 
beau up the walkway to the front door. She 
was rocking a short black skirt and black 
tights, which may help explain my failure 
to notice her shoes, or lack thereof. Just 
before she closed the door behind her, she 
turned, looked at me with a sly smile and 
gave a little wave. 

I don’t know for sure if the shoes 
I discovered belonged to her, but I'm 
seriously considering keeping them as 
a memento. 



WHY WOULD A WOMAN REMOVE HER SHOES 

IN THE BACKSEAT OF A CAB? 
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Keeping Watch 

As the media landscape shifts, public-access TV faces an uncertain future 


i 


W hen opposition researchers 
wanted to dig up dirt on 
presidential candidate 
Howard Dean, they went to 
the studios of CCTV, the Burlington area's 
government-access channel. 

There, inside a narrow closet next to 
the equipment room, political operatives 
found a video archive of almost everything 
produced since CCTV launched Vermont’s 
first public-access channel in 1984. The 
VHS tapes lining the walls contained 
hours and hours of footage documenting 
Dean’s 11 years in office — a treasure trove 
for campaign operatives and political 
reporters miningthe past of an unlikely 
White House contender. 

‘The opposition bought everything 
that had Dean's name on it; then his 
campaign bought everything they did,” 
recalls CCTV executive director Lauren- 
Glenn Davitian. 'Then the New York 
Times came for three days and watched 
everything they could.” 

Today, that Times article is framed on 
the wall of CCTVs production studio in 
Burlington's Old North End, a reminder 
of what Davitian sees as the value of 
public-access TV. Over its three-decade 
run in Vermont, community television has 
become a sort of library for democracy, 
a place where people of divergent 
backgrounds can congregate, collaborate 
and record the history of their time. 

But, unlike libraries, public-access 
channels don’t get their funding from 
the taxpaying public. They get it from 
“franchise fees” paid by cable subscribers 
— about S3 a month on a typical cable 
bill. Rapid changes in the cable industry 
and the way people watch television 
could threaten that funding source and, 
ultimately, the very existence of public- 
access TV. 

Davitian even has an apocalyptic- 
sounding name for this uncertain future; 
She calls it the “doomsday scenario.” 

“I don’t know when it’s going to be — 

10 years, IS, maybe — but the time is going 
to come when cable companies are going 
to say, ‘We’re not cable companies. We're 
IP companies.’ And they’re not going 
to be regulated the same way," Davitian 


When that happens, she says, those 
franchise fees paid by cable subscribers 
could disappear. Cable companies have 
wanted for years to ditch that cost of 
business to make themselves more 
competitive with satellite TV providers, 
who aren’t subject to franchise fees. 



Chittenden County’s three public- 
access channels — Chittenden 
Community Television, Regional 
Educational Technology Network and 
Vermont Community Access Media 
(each better known by its acronym) — 
collectively receive about $1.5 million 
a year from fees paid by Comcast and 
Burlington Telecom subscribers. CCTV 
focuses on local government meetings, 
election coverage and community events. 
RETN covers education and school 
board meetings. And VCAM is the public 


station that lets anyone produce a show 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Each channel raises some money from 
donations, grants and fee-for-service 
production jobs. But it’s nowhere near 
enough to cover the loss of their primary 
funding if that were to vanish. 

So three years ago, CCTV, RETN and 
VCAM came together to begin working 
more collaboratively. Last week, heads of 
the three channels met again for a strategic 
planning session. One point of agreement; 
Public -access stations must start planning 


l for a time when cable fees cannot sustain 

* “We need to start having the doomsday 
| scenario conversation,” Davitian says. 

? Public-access TV has come a long 
way since its founding in the early 1970s 
as an “electronic soapbox” for average 
citizens to air viewpoints not available on 
commercial cable. Vermont now supports 
25 community television channels. The 
three serving Chittenden County produce 
and air hundreds of hours of original 
programming each month and serve as 
training grounds for aspiring filmmakers, 
broadcasters and video hobbyists. 

The stations have also added national 
and international public affairs shows to 
complement the local offerings. CCTV 
airs “Democracy Now!” twice daily. RETN 
airs AlJazeera English. All three have 
upgraded to high-definition cameras and 
editing decks and are experimenting with 
producing video on smartphones and 
other mobile devices. 

But Steven Shepard, a Williston-based 
author who has written several books 
on telecommunications and technology, 
says public-access TV still suffers from 
outdated perceptions. "A lot of people, 
when they think community television, 
they think of those two weird guys sitting 
on a couch, smoking dope and talking 
about marijuana,” says Shepard, who 
served on CCTV’s board from 2005 to 2011. 

Such misconceptions persist, Shepard 
says, because public-access stations 
historically have done a poor job of telling 
their own stories and explaining why they 
serve a vital public need. 

’They don’t market because they’ve 
never had to market,” he says. “If these 
stations at large made a huge effort to 
justify their existence through the public, 
through social media and advertising 
maybe a speaking circuit, maybe suddenly 
the market will say. These guys are 
important They deserve a place at the 
table.’” 

Shepard thinks Davitian’s doom-and- 
gfoom future is likely and guesses major 
changes in cable regulation could be as few 
as five years away. 

Public-access TV has survived 
existential threats before. When YouTube 
hit the scene, the question Seven Days 
and other media observers posed was 
“Does public-access TV still matter in 
the YouTube age?” Almost overnight, 

: anyone with a webcam had become an 
amateur filmmaker or citizen journalist, 
and YouTube provided an easy, free and 



they know they want to put 
video,” says VCAM executive director 
Seth Mobley. 

At RETN, staff teach a three-credit 
grad course on video to local educators 
who want to keep up with their students, 
says executive director and program 
manager Scott Campitelli. 

“Video is the language of 21st-century 
America. This is the language that kids 
speak,” says Campitelli, a former middle 
school teacher in Essex and St. Albans. 


popular distribution channel. Some Community television doesn’t show 
predicted the innovation would make up on Nielsen ratings, and the stations 
public-access TV irrelevant. themselves can only guess at their 

But staff at the Burlington area’s three viewership. CCTVs Davitian cites a 
public-access channels say the 3-year-old survey by Comcast that 

opposite has happened. The found 30 percent of Chittenden 

ease of producing video has County's cable audience, or 

made more people interested w about 10,000 households, said 

in learning to do it well. MEDIA* ISSUE they had watched local-access 

“There’s more people coming _ channels during the previous 

in with ideas than in the past, f month. RETN’s Campitelli 

because they have a blog or guesses the number is closer to 

20 , 000 butadmitshecan’tbesure. 
Whatever the number, Davitian 
and her counterparts want to make sure 
the channels are around to serve the 
public — and democracy — for the long 
haul. How exactly they'll pay for it, should 
her doomsday scenario come to pass, is an 
open question. But there's no shortage of 

Davitian says the channels could 
pursue the Vermont Public Radio 
model — gradually turning viewers and 
volunteers into donors through public 
engagement. Of course, pledge drives 
might be less effective when they’re 
interrupting development review board 
meetings and discussions of Israeli- 
Palestinian relations, rather than “Car 
Talk" or “Wait Wait... Don’t Tell Me!” 

At present, CCTV gets about $10,000 
a year in donations — a fraction of its 
$500,000 annual budget. VCAM and 
RETN get even less. But Davitian says 


CONVERSATION. 

LAUREN-GLENN DAVITIAN 


“They need to know how to do math, 
write and read. But they are as likely in 
their future to have to walk in and do a 
media presentation in their job interview.” 

Public-access TV is increasingly focused 
on training people in communication 
skills, along with the nuts and bolts of 
production. As Davitian points out, there's 
more to making good video than simply 
whipping out a smartphone and hitting 
record. “Just because you have a television 
channel in your pocket doesn’t mean you 
know how to communicate effectively,” 
she says. “We need to become effective 
communicators to persuade people." 

RETN’s Campitelli agrees. “Our real 
goal is to teach people skills and give them 
tools to have a voice. It’s all about civic 
discourse.” 

It's also about bridging what VCAM’s 
Mobley calls the “economic divide.” 

“The tools everyone is using are still 
not accessible to a large number of people 
in the community,” Mobley says. “Having 
a place where they can come in and learn 
this stuff and have access to the tools that 
everyone is using on a daily basis makes 
[community media] centers unique." 

But would TV viewers even notice if 
public-access stations disappeared? For 
a lot of people, the city council meetings 
and homespun shows on public access 
are channel-surfing speed bumps on the 
way to ESPN, HBO and other commercial 
networks with slicker programming. 


fundraising must play a larger role in the 
stations' futures. One reason she recently 
hired Matt Kelly as executive producer 
and channel director was his background 


“He’s the smiling dialer,” Davitian says. 
“He knows how to sell." 

Likewise, Mobley says VCAM 
is considering hiring a full-time 
fundraiser. “It would be entirely new for 
VCAM,” he says. “But all the forward- 
thinking [public-access] centers around 
the country are doing it, and all the 
rest of us are realizing it needs to start 
happening.” 

Campitelli says RETN will also be 

Already, CCTV is diversifying its 
services as a hedge against funding 
uncertainties. Five years ago, it launched 
Common Good Vermont, a grant-funded 
website and training program that 
instructs nonprofit leaders in strategic 
communications. 

Campitelli says that, if cable funding 
gets reduced, public-access stations will 
have to get more creative and won’t be 
able to provide as many free services. 
While paying for access runs counter to 
community media’s philosophy, he says 
stations like RETN may have no choice. 

“We’re really interested to see how 
supportive the community will be,” 
Campitelli says. “How valuable do people 
think we are?” ® 
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Spring Gardenin 


2U13 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 

January 26, 2013 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Soil 101: The Building Blocks of Any Garden 
Mike Ather 

Healthy and vibrant plants start with healthy soil. This one's a must for 
all gardeners, from beginner to the more experienced grower. 


February 2, 2013 • 9:30-ll:00am 
Gardening Italian Style 
Charlie Nardozzi 

Charlie presents tips and techniques for planning and 
planting gardens with Italian flair. 

January 30, 2013 • 6:00-8:00pm 
Special Workshop: Maple Sugaring 
Matthew Davis 

Ever wonder about maple sugaring on a home level? Learn the basics from 
identifying trees to tapping them and making maple syrup. Cost $15.00 

To register, call 660-3505, or sign up in store. Pre-registration and pre-payment required. 
Classes are $1 0.00 per person. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com for program details. 
4+2 Plan is for Gardener’s Club members. Seminars are held at Gardener's in Burlington. 
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Vermont 


Life 

Support 

Can a state-owned magazine dig out 
from a mountain of debt? 

bY KAthr YN FI Agg 


T wo years ago, Vermont Lift maga- 
zine sloughed off its staid, nos- 
talgic look and replaced it with 
a spare new logo and contempo - 
rary design. Vermont Life today appears to 
be more interested in the lives of Vermont 
soldiers deployed to Afghanistan than fall 
foliage and sleigh rides. 

It was a dramatic makeover for the ven 
erable, 67-year-old state-owned quarterly. 

But while the redesign earned rave 
reviews from editors and publishers, it 
hasn't yet produced what Vermont Lift 
needs most: new readers of any stripe. Paid 
circulation is at its lowest point in the his - 
tory of the magazine — less than 35,000, 
down from a high of near 105,000 in the 
1980s. 

On the business side, the ink is red. 
Vermont Lift has reported deficits for 17 of 
the last 28 years, according to Vermont’s 
Comprehensive Annual Finance Report 
Over the last two years, it’s lost $728,266, 
fueled in part by advertising revenue that 
dropped 47 percent between 2009 and 
2011. In 2011, the magazine lost $382,613. 
The followingyear, it came up $345,653 

All those annual deficits put Vermont 
Lift in the hole for a cumulative total of 
$1.3 million: Thafs how much the publica- 
tion, which is meant to be self-sustaining, 
currently owes the state of Vermont 
The magazine is also facingsomething 
of an identity crisis. Founded in 1946 as 
a marketing tool for the state, Vermont 

Lift for years catered to out-of-state va - 
cationers with a fond spot for the Green 
Mountain State. But those longtime read - 
ers are dying off, and younger tourists are 
increasingly looking online to plan their 

So editor Mary Hegarty Nowlan is 
trying to lure younger local readers with a 
regular diet of food, arts and outdoors cov- 
erage, in the hope that the old demographic 
will come along for the ride. In a recent 


radio ad aired on the Point, she described 
the magazine as being; "by Vermonters, for 
Vermonters, about Vermonters,” adding, 
“it doesn't get any more local than this.” 

Nowlan has even taken the unusual 
step of designing different cover images 
for the same issue. Last year’s spring issue 
for subscribers — roughly two-thirds 
of whom live out of state — featured a 
picturesque, full-color forest scene and a 
teaser for a food story about "old-school 
chefs.” The same issue targeted locals on 
the newsstand with a dramatic black-and- 
white cover shot of a young Vermonter 
harvesting maple syrup. The cover teaser 
was changed to “edgy chefs.” 

Can Nowlan woo the “edgy” and the 
“old-school” in one fell swoop? Pleasing 
both is easier said than done. 

Her logic: “I feel like if it's relevant and 
interestingand captivating for Vermonters, 
the people who love Vermont — who 
live in Massachusetts or Connecticut or 
whatever — will feel like they're in on 
something" 

Others are more skeptical: 'It both 
purports to be a stand-alone magazine 
and a promotional catalog for the state 
of Vermont,” says Bill Schubart, the 
chair of the Vermont Journalism Trust, 
which oversees the nonprofit news site 
VTDigger.org "It's a tough row to hoe. You 
have to be a cheerleader, but you also have 
to be an objective, informative journalistic 
enterprise.” 

More existential still is the question 
that no one seems to be asking Should the 
state be publishing a magazine that sells 
Vermont to Vermonters — and that’s rack- 
ing up debt to boot? 

D uring the two decades he steered 
Vermont Lift, former editor Tom 
Slayton saw himself as “keeper of 
the sacred myths of Vermont.” Writers still 
praise his judgment and keen eye. 

But Slayton says that if he’s 



“remembered or cursed for anything” 
it will be for bringing advertising to the 
magazine in 1991. That’s when, after 
three years of deficits, Vermont Life hired 
its first advertising director. Yes, readers 
complained, but the magazine’s renewal 
rate actually went up. More importantly, it 
added millions of dollars to the bottom line 
over the decade that followed. 

In good years, the magazine has been 
self-supporting — primarily because of 
Vermont Lift calendar sales, which still 
account for a third of the magazine’s op - 
erating revenue. But when Slayton retired 
in 2007, the publication was facing hard 
times again. By 2009, “the books looked 
really bad,” recalls John Boutin, the pub - 
lisher of Vermont Business Magazine and 
one of six members on Vermont Lifts ad- 
visory board. 

In addition to scenic calendars, 
Vermont Lift also produces a catalog fea - 
Hiring the work of local artisans — but it’s 
become a financial liability' in recent years. 
Last year Vermont Lift had to write off 
$60,000 worth of unsold products. 


Dave Hakins was hired in May 2011 to 
be Vermont Lifts new advertising direc - 
tor. Seven months later he took on the 
role of publisher, a job the legislature had 
considered eliminatingbecauseofthe 
magazine’s poor financial performance. 
Hakins brings an entrepreneurial spirit 
to the Vermont Lift offices in the suite it 
shares with the Agency of Commerce and 
Community Development in Montpelier’s 
National Life complex. A former newspa - 
perman who grew up Vermont, Hakins 
left journalism for a career in corporate 
promotions. After selling his company 
and retiring to Vermont, he directed the 

as director of business development at the 
Essex Resort and Spa. 

Hakins is promising to balanceVermont 
Lift's budget by the end of fiscal year 2015 
— and he’s already made some progress. 
Ad revenues were up 50 percent in his first 
issue as sales manager, and he’s looking for 
a new ad rep to sell national and interna - 
tional accounts. Vermont Lift is starting 
to host parties to promote advertisers. 
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including a downtown Burlington bash 
earlier this month at the Ski Rack that 


drew 300 people. 

Hakins also oversaw the hire of a new 
circulation consultant, the New York-based 
firm Shain+Oringer. Principal Hal Oringer 
warns that Vermont Life will have to spend 
money to make money — first by purchas- 
inglists of potential subscribers from other 
magazines, which Vermont Life can then 
target with direct-mail campaigns. 

Hakins is working with one college in 

send Vermont Life as a thank-you gift to 
alumni donors. There are plans to beef 
up the magazine’s newsstand presence, 
especially in stores frequented by tourists. 
And Hakins says he can trim $115,000 from 
the annual operatingbudgetsimplyby 
paring down the publication’s gift catalog 
— which Nowlan overhauled in 2009 in an 
attempt to get better results — to a smaller, 
more profitable selection. 

The magazine still isn’t making money, 
but it’s losing less — just $47,000 in the first 
half of this fiscal year. 


‘It takes me longer to turn this ship 
around than it would in private enterprise,” 
says Hakins — and that’s to be expected, 
according to Lawrence Miller, secretary 
of the Agency of Commerce & Community 
Development, which oversees Vermont 
Life. The agency can weigh in on business 
decisions but has no editorial control over 
the content of the magazine. 

Working under the auspices of state 
government might have kept Vermont Life 

also means there’s little flexibility to over- 
haul the operation. 

"Jesus, in the private sector, you actu - 
ally get to change things when you need 
to,” says Miller. 

Miller also points out that the maga - 
zine’s losses don’t seem so large when con- 

the state. And like Nowlan and Hakins, he 
contends the new and improved Vermont 
Life is still fulfilling its mandated role to 
promote the state’s brand, even if the mag- 
azine is angling for a new demographic. 

How would he respond to Schubart, 


who makes the point: “Vermonters don’t 
necessarily need the state promoted to 
them; they live in it"? 

“Reaching out to new Vermonters, 
and people who are in the state, whether 
they’re here in second homes or have 
chosen to live here — J think the content's 
just as relevant to them relative to the mis- 
sion,” says Miller. 

is to promote the state,” Nowlan adds. 
Sometimes, she says, that means promot - 
ing Vermont to Vermonters. 

Miller and other Vermont Life boosters 
appear to support Hakins 1 turnaround plan 
and Nowlan’s editorial vision — even if it’s 
almost identical to the comeback strategy 
espoused in 2009. 

"The proof will be in the pudding” 
travel and tourism commissioner Bruce 
Hyde told Seven Days in 2009. “Give us 
a call in six months, and let’s go through 
these point by point and see where we are 
at My guess is we’ll be at break-even or in 
the black by the end of this fiscal year.” 

We didn’t call in six months, but four 
years later, Vermont Life is much worse 
off financially than it was in 2009. But 
the magazine’s supporters haven't given 
up hope. Boutin predicts a circulation 
increase of 10,000 in the next two years; 
Oringer, who is encouraged by the maga - 
zine’s 70 percent renewal rate among long 
time subscribers, is shooting for 60,000 
paying readers. 

‘The picture looks a lot brighter nowa- 
days," agrees Jack Crowl, who stepped 
down from the advisory board earlier 
this month. The former publisher of the 
Chronicle of Higher Education adds, “I’ve 
just been pleased as punch with the way 
the place has been running.” 


N o one disputes that Vermont Life 
could not have stayed the same 
— and survived. Fellow publishers 
note the improvements. "It looks better 
than it ever has,” says Lisa Gosselin, 
editorial director of Shelburne-based 
EatingWell magazine. 

“I love the old Vermont Life as much 
as everybody else did, but Vermont 
was changing underneath its feet,” says 
Schubart. ‘The magazine needed a new 
look.” 

Who is reading it? No one really knows. 
Vermont Life hasn’t engaged in any reader 
surveys or research since 2007. An in- 
depth survey is coming in the spring issue, 
in order to woo advertisers and satisfy 
subscribers, Vermont Life needs better 
information about reader demographics. 

When Nowlan took the helm, the aver- 
age Vermont Life reader was 68 years old. 
These days she says she’s getting fewer let 
ters to the editor in telltale Palmer method 
handwriting — one clue that readership 


might be skewingyounger. In another 
effort to win younger eyes, the magazine 
brought on Sky Barsch to run the publi - 
cation’s new media and web operations; 
Barsch oversees a slick new website, a 
digital edition of the magazine and active 
social-media accounts 

Still, circulation has continued to fall 
off in the wake of the redesign, dropping 
from 51,140 in fiscal year 2010 to 43,564 
two years later. The numbers are still fall - 
ing Hakins points to a transition in circu - 

ous manager retired last December, and 
Shain+Oringer came on board six months 
later — but the downward trend predates 
that personnel change. The winter issue 
on newsstands today went out to just 
34,104 paying readers. That’s less than half 
the number than when Slayton left in 2007. 

“It’s much, much easier to lose cus - 
tomers than it is to gain them,” cautions 
EatingWelts Gosselin. That’s true in any 
business, but especially the magazine 
world, where she says customer acquisi - 
tion — that is, drumming up circulation 
— is “extremely costly and a real science.” 

The good news, says Gosselin, is that 
those pesky rumors that the magazine 
industry is doomed just aren’t true For 
every Newsweek that tried too hard to “be 
all things to all people,” Gosselin contends 
there’s a story of success for niche publica- 
tions that know their audiences well. 

EatingWell is a perfect example. 
Gosselin came on board six years ago, 
when paid circulation for the food and 
health magazine hovered around 220,000. 
It’s now pushing750,000 after a growth 
spurt that doubled circulation in just the 
last two years. Despite what Gosselin says 
was a lot of pressure on the publication to 
be many different things to many different 
readers, EatingWell stayed true to its mis - 
sion. "In the long run, that paid off" she 

And that elusive goal of changing a 
demographic, or courtingyounger read - 
ers? Gosselin calls it the “kiss of death” 
for many publications. While she praises 
Vermont Life's new look, she cautions that 
it's “not necessarily ‘build it and they will 

Nowlan isn’t likely to heed the warning 
If anything she’s set her sights for Vermont 
Life even higher — less Texas Highways, 
she says, rifling through the Lone Star 
State’s official travel magazine, and more 
Texas Monthly. She’s interested in portray- 
ing Vermont as it is today — a place that's 
beautiful, yes, but much more. Vibrant. 
Hip. Occasionally difficult Challenging. 
And yes, edgy. 

“What I’m trying to convey is that the 
best days are now and ahead,” Nowlan 
says. For Vermont Life’s sake, she’d best be 
right about that. © 




Papering Over History 

One researcher recalls Vermont media complicity in McCarthy-era purges 


§ 



ven when Vermont ranked as 
the most reliably Republican 

actionary bastion. While many 
Americans were supporting hard-right 
politicians during the 1940s and '50s, 

Yankee pragmatists such as George Aiken 
and Ralph Flanders to national office. 
Ultraconservative ideologues have always 
been out of sync with Vermont’s culture of 
political tolerance. 

The news media are another matter, 
however. The Burlington Free Press, the 
state’s leading daily, often took stridently 
conservative stands. More vitriolic still 
was the Burlington Daily News, a smaller 
afternoon newspaper published from 1894 
to 1961. In its last two decades, the Daily 
News was owned by William Loeb III, a 
mean-spirited right-winger best known as 
publisher of the Manchester Union Leader 
(which later became the New Hampshire 
Union Leader). Loeb achieved national no- 
toriety every four years by berating liberals 
and centrists running in New Hampshire's 

primaries. 

In Burlington, he signed front-page 
editorials savaging local figures for circu- 
lating "alien ideas” — such as support for 
labor unions. Loeb’s most infamous page- 
one postingin the Daily News — as well 
as in the St. Albans Messenger, which he 
also owned — was a copy of his baptismal 
certificate. He ran it to refute rumors that 
he was a Jew. 

Today, the McCarthy era may seem 
like ancient history. But Rick Winston. 

65, a Burlington College film instructor 
who lives in Calais, is passionate about 
bringing Vermont’s role in that period of 
right-wing ascendancy to light. Winston, 
who co-organized a 1988 conference on 
the subject in Montpelier, is working on 
a study that highlights two Vermont vie - 
tints of Loeb’s media crusades. He tells 
the largely forgotten stories of Lyndon 
State College dean Luther MacNair and 
University of Vermont medical school pro- 
fessor Alexander Novikoff. 

The two academics were swept up in 
a Vermont maelstrom spun off from the 
national Red Scare orchestrated primarily 
by Sen. J oseph McCarthy. That Wisconsin 
Republican succeeded in destroying the 
careers of many progressives on cam 
puses, in the film industry and at the State 

Importing this venom to Vermont, the 
Daily News and the Free Press attacked 


both MacNair and Novikoff for holding 
leftist political views. Loeb’s paper de 
manded that each man be removed from 
his post in a publicly funded educational 
institution; MacNair resigned in 1948, and 
Novikoff was fired in 1953. 

‘This newspaper still believes that any 
individual has a right to speak and think as 
he wishes,” Loeb smarmily editorialized in 
the Daily News on March 29, 1948. “But," 
he added, "a man whose ideas follow the 
commie line has no business teaching in a 
normal school, teachers’ college or public 

Winston notes that this and other de - 
nunciations of MacNair by the Daily News 
were responding to a speech MacNair had 
given at the University of Vermont in sup - 
port of Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party 
campaign for president in 1948. Wallace 
was in many respects the Bernie Sanders 
of his day: an unrelenting advocate for the 


economic interests of the American work- 
ing class. 

Loeb was particularly incensed by 
MacNair’s defense of Wallace’s foreign- 
policy views. The Lyndon State dean, who 
had a master's degree in education from 
Harvard, had argued at UVM that the 
Soviet Union was not entirely to blame for 
hostile relations with the United States. 
MacNair further suggested in his speech, 
“American strength is not being thrown on 
the side of people struggling for freedom.” 
He cited the examples of Spain, Greece, 
China, Turkey, Indonesia and the Middle 
East. 

“Either Vice-Principal MacNair should 
resign or he should be thrown out,” Loeb 
thundered in the Daily News soon after the 
speech. “If we are going to be tough with 

start here at home by ousting those who 
defend Stalin’s ways.” 


The call to oust MacNair was redun - 
dant Knowing what to expect from Loeb 
and other anticommunist extremists, 
MacNair had quietly resigned from Lyndon 
State the day before making his speech. He 
soon left Vermont and became director of 
the Massachusetts branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. MacNair died in 
1988 at age 83. 

Novikoff, a Jew from Brooklyn with a 
doctorate from Columbia University, was 
hired by UVM in 1948 to teach experi 
mental pathology. By 1953, he had become 
a tenured professor on the strength of his 
classroom performance and his ability to 

Novikoff was called to Washington to 
testify before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee regarding the activities of 
his colleagues during his time as a part- 

the 1940s. Invoking his Fifth Amendment 





right to remain silent, Novikoff refused to 

That was too much for Loeb and the 
Free Press. Both papers demanded that 
UVM reverse its initial decision not to fire 
Novikoff, who had, in fact, been a member 
of the U.S. Communist Party in the 1930s 
and '40s. Disillusioned by the actions of 
Soviet dictator Josef Stalin and worried 
about his own job security, Novikoff had 
distanced himself from the party by the 
time of the Burlington media’s crusade 
against him. 

Whatever Novikoff’s attitude toward 
the Communist Party at the time, mem- 
bership was not illegal in the U.S. and 
was then, as now, protected under the 

speech. Several UVM faculty members 
and Burlington religious leaders defended 
Novikoff’s rights, including Rabbi Max 
Wall. 

Nonetheless, the Daily News and 
Burlington Free Press helped persuade the 
UVM board of trustees to oust Novikoff. 
Loeb’s paper expressed its satisfaction 
with UVM's action, contrasting it with 
“the disgusting vacillations and chicken- 
heartedness” at Harvard, where profes- 

allowed to keep their jobs. 

Novikoff was subsequently hired by 
the Albert Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York, where he continued his distin- 
guished work as a cancer researcher for 28 
years. He died in 1987. 

Winston says he was motivated to ex- 
amine the MacNair and Novikoff contro- 
versies not just by his own left-of-center 


views, but by his own parents’ experience 
as teachers singed by McCarthyism. Leon 
and Julia Winston were both activists in 
the New York City teachers’ union. They 
were also Communist Party members. 
Leon was forced to resign his post as an 
art teacher in the Bronx because of his 
political affiliations, his son relates, while 
Julia was similarly hounded but managed 
to continue teaching art at high schools in 
Manhattan. 

Vermont diverges notably in the 
McCarthy period from neighboring New 
Hampshire, Winston says, where some 
officials joined wholeheartedly in the 
campaign to rid the U.S. of "reds.” Here, he 
explains, despite the media frenzy, “there 
was no state-sponsored hysteria." In sharp 
contrast to the Granite State's record, he 
notes, Vermont’s politics remained largely 
unreceptive to McCarthyism. Winston 
points in particular to a courageous speech 
in which Ralph Flanders directly attacked 
McCarthy on the Senate floor in 1954. 

UVM formally apologized to Novikoff 
for its actions 32 years after firing him. In 
1985, the professor accepted an honorary 
degree from the university and received a 
standing ovation from thousands attend- 

Loeb never apologized for his role in 
the persecution of Novikoff and MacNair. 
But the Burlington Free Press, now owned 
by the Gannett Company, eventually ac- 
knowledged that it had been wrong to call 
for Novikoff’s dismissal, Winston notes. 
That Freeps editorial was published in 
1989 — 36 years after Novikoff was fired, 
and two years after his death. © 
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THREE DAYS OF WINTER FUN 

February 1-3, 2013 • Montpelier, VT 


facebook.com/Montpelierfllive, 223-9604 orMontpelierAlive.org 


It's time. 

Time to clean out. Time to get organized. 

Time to box up the no-longer used, worn, played with or needed. 

Time to donate to Goodwill - bringing order back to your home, 
while creating jobs, reducing landfills and putting clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

In fact, Goodwill has been reducing, recycling, repurposing and 
retraining for over 100 years. 


Now that's just a bit of time creating a healthy, sustainable community 
where nothing goes to waste. Not a shirt. Not a shoe. Not a person. 

Goodwill. Seeking solutions that work. Join us. 



SOUTH BURLINGTON 

1080 Shelburne Road 

WILUSTON 

329 Harvest Lane 
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Meet seven nationally known journalists 
who call Vermont home 


BY PAUL HEINTZ. KEVIN J. KELLEY AND KEN PICARD 


J ournalists these days can easily fi le their stories thousands of miles away 

from their employers. That may be why Vermont has become a haven for its 
share of professional newshounds — both the seiniretired and the still work- 
ing. After all, when you’re given a choice of livingin a pricey, one-bedroom 
walk-up in New York City or in a converted farmhouse a short drive from the best 
skiingin the Northeast — or in your Vermont hometown — the decision is a no-brainer. 

While limited space prevents us from including all of them, here are brief profi les 
of seven professional journalists who have broken major stories for some of the na- 
tion's most prestigious news outlets and who call Vermont home.® 
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Bill Arkin 

An investigative reporter who writes 
. for the Washington Post and who’s 

domiciled in the tiny Windsor County 
j hamlet of South Pomfret would have 

to be a paradoxical kind of guy. Sure 
enough, reporting on top-secret U.S. 
spy installations from a home without 
. cellphone coverage is only one of many 

l ^ apparent contradictions Bill Arkin em- 
it "■ J bodies but manages to reconcile. 

Since 1993, the S6-year-oId 
Manhattan a „ oU 

house near the Suicide He 

loves being ,n cities, though. A former 
Arkin later initiated Greenpeace’s Nuclear Free^l? f ° r ‘ he US ‘ Arm y' 
Institute for Policy Studies a left wimr think , t f am P a '8 n an d worked for the 
a mainstream journalist Md mfadvoc^teof < ^ escr '* ,es himself as both 

a lot of faith in American democracy. ? ln America, Arkin says he retains 


K.J.K. 


Barrie Dunsmore 

Arguably Vermont’s most recognized 
name in broadcast journalism, the re- 
tired ABC News correspondent, now 
73, spent three decades coveringU.S. 

foreign policy from more than 100 

countries. Dunsmore’s career spanned 
seven U.S. presidents, from Lyndon 
Johnson to Bill Clinton, though he 

says he was never on the campaign 

1 trail with any of them. Dunsmore rode 
with Israeli forces when they captured 
the Suez Canal from Egypt in 1967, and 
traveled with president J immy Carter 
when he cemented the Israel-Egypt 
peace treaty in 1979. He covered the 

Afghanistan. , . m Vermont in the 1970s, with a vacation at 

p"ri»' a ■ >■“” » ch “ , “" ” T *"” r“ r k s, 

ies for Vermont Public Radio. He has authored a collection of essays. 

Back: Commentary by a Former Foreign Correspondent 



Tom Powers 

i author and journalist who 


won a Pulitzer Prize in 1971 for his re- 
porting on 1960s Weatherman radical 
Diana Oughton, who was killed when 
she accidentally detonated a bomb in 
a Greenwich Village townhouse. Over 
his 40-year career, Powers has written 
for numerous publications, including 
the New York Review of Books, the 

Atlantic, the Los Angeles Times, the 
New York Times Book Review, Harper's, 
the Nation, Commonweal and Rolling 




There he spent two years writing for ; 


Born in New York in 1940, Powers 
married in 1965 and moved to Italy. 
English-language newspaper, the 


Daily American, which, unbeknownst to the newspaper’s sta° , was owned by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. After returning to New York City in 1967, Powers 
spent several years reporting for the wire service United Press International on 
various subjects, including NYC’s antiwar movement. He covered the 1968 take- 
over of a Columbia University building by Students for a Democratic Society. 

In 1971, Powers left UPI to become a freelance writer. He has since penned 
nine books, including several on the history of intelligence organizations. Powers 
moved to South Royalton in 1982 with his wife and three daughters; they built a 
house on a family farm his parents bought in 1938. 
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Steve Benen 

In the 10 years since he started blog- 
ging about national politics, Benen’s 
audience has grown exponentially, 
but his workplace remains the same: a 
quiet home in Essex Junction. “I could 
do what I do if I was sitting in an o' ce 
on K Street in Washington, D.C., or I 
can do it from my home o' ce in Essex 
Junction,” he says. "Nobody cares 
where I am.” 

Founder of the seminal, left-leaning 
blog the Carpetbagger Report, Benen, 

39, took his prolifi c reporting and com- 
mentary to the Washington Monthly in 
2008, then to MSNBC’s ‘The Rachel 
Maddow Show” in January 2012. A producer for the show and an MSNBC con- 
tributor, Benen occasionally writes scripts and produces segments — but the bulk 
of his work is feeding the Maddow Blog with his signature posts. In the year since 
he joined Maddow, Benen says he’s shown his face at 30 Rockefeller Center, where 
the show is produced, just twice. “One of my colleagues joked not too long ago that 
I remind them of Batman,” he says. T’m rarely seen. I live in an isolated place. No 
one knows what I look like.” 
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James Bandler 

Bandler fi rst made a name for himself 
at the Wall Street Journal , where he | 
was part of a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
team that in 2006 uncovered the wide- 
spread practice of backdatingstock 
options for corporate chieftains. When 
Fortune magazine wooed him away 
from the Jouma/in2008toserveas 
its editor-at-large, Bandler made one ] 
thing clear: He wanted to move from 
the Boston suburbs back to Vermont, 
where he had launched his journalism 
career at the Rutland Herald.' They 
were cool with it, as long as there was | 

an internet connection and I could get I 

to the airport or the city,” Bandler says. 

Today, the 45-year-old New York City native lives in Norwich and works out of 
a White River Junction building that also houses cartoonists’ studios, the Windsor 
County state’s attorney’s o' ce and Northern Stage theater. "It gets me out of the 
house, so I’m not living out of the refrigerator,” Bandler says. The location also 
requires the occasional explanation to phone interviewees when they hear a train 
rumbling by his window or, say, "the cackling in the next room of the Wicked 
Witch of the West” duringa Northern Stage rehearsal. 


SueHalpern 


Halpern, a writer, editor and teacher, 
lives in Ripton with her husband, 
writer and activist Bill McKibben. 

She serves as a scholar-in-residence at 
Middlebury College, where she runs 
the Narrative Journalism Fellowship. 
Halpern, 56, has written for such 
publications as Rolling Stone, the New 
Yorker.the New York Times Magazine, 
Glamour, Good Housekeeping, Mother 
Jones and Conde Nast Traveler . She 
edits NYRB Lit, the electronic version 
of the New York Review of Books 
A Rhodes Scholar and Guggenheim 
r . Fellow, Halpern is also the human half 
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Dinner on the Rocks 

Pommery Ice Restaurant offers diners a deep freeze 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



he cutlery was literally freez- 
ing. Too cold to handle without 
gloves. Luckily, I’d brought 
a pair, thanks to an email I’d 
received from the restaurant a few days 
before that also advised me to wear 
“snow pants,” a “snow coat” and a “polo 
neck jumper.” 

The two-page document put the fear 
of the freeze in me. I was bundled in a 
wool-knit skirt and carefully tied “toque” 
as I exited the warm Jean-Drapeau 
subway stop in Montreal and headed 
toward the Pommery Ice Restaurant. 

The frozen restaurant is the fi rst of 
its kind in North America. It’s the most 
popular destination at the Snow Village, 
a football-fi eld-sized, winter-only, tick- 
eted attraction that debuted last year. 
Guy Belanger, president of the Snow 
Village corporation, says the idea for 
a frozen winter resort came from his 
own passion for winter camping. While 
Quebec City has an Hotel de Glace, 
Belanger and business partner Carl 
| Fugere wanted something substantially 
M larger and more diverse in services. 

S They made research visits to the Snow 
g Villages of Norway and Finland, then 
ui got those establishments’ Scandinavian 
“ founders, Tomi and Rami Kurtakko, on 
board as investors and codirectors of 
construction. 

”. Last year, their fi rst foray into creat- 
2 ing a polar destination in Quebec at- 
° tracted 95,312 visitors between January 
and March. More than 2000 people 
5 stayed in an igloo or room of the ice 
hotel during that time; in just 10 weeks, 
the 54-seat Pommery Ice Restaurant 
5 packed in 15,226 diners. 

2 To meet the staggering demand, 

> Belanger and Fugere opened a second 
icy location, Amarula Ice Restaurant, 
in downtown Laval this year and put 
Michelin-starred Eric Gonzalez, last 
year’s Pommery chef, in charge. A new 


partnership with the InterContinental 
Montreal Hotel has brought its execu- 
tive chef, a young southern Frenchman 
by the name of Matthieu Saunier, to head 
the kitchen at the now 96-seat Pommery. 

When I visited on January 12, the 
Snow Village was still a week away from 
its o° cial January 18 opening, though 
Belanger said construction workers, 
landscapers and ice sculptors had been 
hard at work for nearly a month. What 
was clearly not yet complete was sig- 
nage. It took us nearly half an hour to 


fi nd the tieketingbuilding where I 
would pick up the receipt proving I’d 
already tendered the required $70 down 
payment on dinner. Once the route was 
properly marked, I was told, that same 
walk would take about fi ve minutes. 

Although the hotel also remained in 
progress, walking down the steps from 
the ticket desk to the valley that housed 
the Snow Village was akin to crossing 
into the Technicolor premises of Oz. Just 
feet away, the only snow was brownish- 
gray slush; where I stood, a regiment 


of snow cannons and a local ice factory 
had created a shockingly white winter 
wonderland. 

By the end of construction, the 
Village will boast between 25,000 and 
30,000 square meters of snow constitut- 
ing the hotel, Jagermeister Ice Bar and 
the Pommery Ice Restaurant. Colorful 
LED lighting spilled out from between 
the canvas curtains meant to protect 
the icy indoors from their surround- 
ings. That night, that meant keeping 
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Hailing the Hindquarter 

FOOD TRUCK PULLS UP TO BURLINGTON 
misery loves co. has gone brick and mortar in Winooski, 
and muchacho taco is sticking to catering for the cold 
months. Luckily, this week brings Burlington another 
food truck to keep hot breakfasts and lunches on the 

The hindquarter, a collaboration between cloud 9 
caterers owner sarah moran and chef luke stone, begins 
regular service this Wednesday. That day, the red truck 
will park in front of Pine Street’s Maltex Building from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. On Thursday, the truck will keep 
the same hours at Burton Snowboards on Industrial 
Parkway. On Fridays, service will start at citizen cider in 
Essex at 5 p.m. 



Stone says the menu will change weekly and include 
a few weather-dependent specials. This week, he 
forecasts that the bone-chilling temperatures may call 
for soups and stews. The first regular menu includes 
the ramen bowl and braised chicken torta that Stone’s 
culinary team perfected at its December soft-opening 
forays. Joining those dishes are a housemade mortadella 
sandwich topped with a fried egg, a lamb-meatball sub, 
and a house-ground burger with country bacon. 

Breakfast service is also part of the plan, beginning 
next Wednesday and Thursday at the Maltex Building 
only. Baker mikebuechler will provide pastries, including 
scones, while Stone will fry up breakfast sandwiches 
with house bacon, local eggs and clothbound cheddar. 

Moran and Stone’s hot-dog cart, formerly known as 
the Noble Pig, will return next summer. Owing to legal 
issues with Noble Pig Winery in Oregon, it will be called 
the local grind. Look for both carts' information and 
scheduling on the Noble Pig's Facebook page, soon to 
become that of the Hindquarter. 


Addison 
County Adds 

CHEF MICHEL MAHE TO OPEN 
RESTAURANTS IN VERGENNES 
AND MIDDLEBURY 
Chef michel mahe has found a 
novel way to make the winter 
months pass quickly: He’s 
working on two new restau- 
rants, one each for Vergennes 
and Middlebury, which will 
open in the coming months. 

In Vergennes, Mahe — 
who already owns three 
restos, in Shelburne, Bristol 
and Vergennes — is busy 
transforming the former park 
squeeze on Main Street into a 
60 -seat burger, flatbread and 
local-beer joint that he ex- 
pects to open by April under 
the same name, he says. 

The place will be similar 
in feel to Mahe's bobcat cafe 
& brewery in Bristol, sans on- 
site brewery. “I think what 
the Bobcat has shown me 
is, if you create a local place 
that is affordable, accessible 
and casual enough, people 
will show up in droves,” he 
says. “This will be a sort of 
‘let’s go out and not make 
a big deal about it’ kind of 
place." He’ll leave up Park 
Squeeze’s iconic neon sign, 
with its yellow arrow guiding 
diners inside. 

Though a menu is still a 
few weeks off, Mahe em- 
phasizes that the fare will be 
limited to local-beefburgers 
and “flatbreads with flair.” 
The upstairs bar — with the 
same antique Irish ambiance 
as the Bobcat — will offer 
local brews on tap and be 
a replacement of sorts for 
Vergennes' Up Top Tavern, 
which Mahe closed two 
months ago. 

Down in Middlebury, 
Mahe has taken over the 
former Jackson's on the 
River location on Bakery 
Lane and plans to import the 
same burger-and-flatbread 
concept there — though, 
given the larger space, 
the kitchen will also offer 

more like the Bobcat, and 


Middlebury will feel more 
like the |BEARDED| frog.” Mahe 

That Shelburne restaurant 
is another Mahe property, 
along with Vergennes’ black 
sheep bistro. Reminded 
that these new ventures 
will make him the overseer 
of five eateries — possibly 
more than any other single 
Vermont restaurateur — 
Mahe says, “I couldn't help 
myself." 


Head of 
the Class 

SCHOOL STREET BISTRO OPENS 
IN ROCHESTER 

Tiny Rochester mourned the 
loss of the Porch two months 
ago, but residents didn’t have 
to wait long for a replace- 
ment: The dining establish- 
ment has been reborn as 

SCHOOL STREET BISTRO. 

past manager of the Porch, 
reopened the restaurant in 
December with her husband, 
Brent, as chef. Together, they 
painted the walls, added 
artwork and put together a 
seasonal menu that includes 
more than its fair share of 
gluten- and dairy-free dishes. 
“I have a lot of food issues, 
and I realized there are more 
and more people like myself,” 
Smith says. “It can be 
difficult to go out to dinner 
and not ask for some special 

The kitchen is liberally 
using coconut milk and 
chickpea flour in some 
dishes, such as panelles, or 
fried chickpea flour polenta, 
with lemon and fresh 
marinara sauce. The menu 
also includes a caramelized 
onion tart with arugula salad; 
bacon-wrapped and apple- 
stuffed pork tenderloin; and 
specials such as strip steak 
with sweet chili glaze and red 
cabbage salad; and almond- 
poppyseed pound cake. 

Like its predecessor, 
School Street Bistro has a 


foil bar, with lawson’s finest 
liquids often on tap. Unlike 
at the Porch, each table 
comes with brown paper 
and crayons for doodling 
during dinner — the bistro’s 
Facebook page features some 
recent creations. 


Located at 13 School 
Street, School Street Bistre 
is open Tuesday through 
Saturday for dinner only. 
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the usually 23- to 32-degree Farenheit 
rooms as cold as possible in the face of 
an unseasonable thaw. 

Once inside, we saw the futility of 
such efforts. Throughout the night, our 
table, made entirely of ice, dripped a 
puddle into our laps. Cold water bled 
through the faux furs that cushioned 
the frozen seats. If it made us colder, 
at least it also made the experience less 

A manager told guests that, despite 
the melting ice, there was no risk of a 
structural upset in the tightly packed 

towering ceilings. When I spoke to 
him, Belanger attributed the stability 
not only to the Kurtakkos’ 12 years of 


Lighting was also key to the ambi- 
ance of the hotel, where ice beds (topped 
with high-tech warming sleeping bags) 
filled rooms decorated with a New York 
City theme. Rooms and suites featured 
Big Apple icons ranging from images of 
the Bronx Zoo and Statue of Liberty to 
a somewhat less realistic gathering of 
Marvel superheroes the Avengers. The 
lobby was carved with a 360-degree 
depiction of Central Park. 

Back at the restaurant, the menu was 
smartly abbreviated to contrast with the 
opulent surroundings. It featured just 

one dessert, making it easy for my party 
of two to try everything offered. Food 
was placed on thick wooden boards to 



expertise but to research from his own 
Quebecois architectural and engineer- 
ing firms on the elasticity of snow and 
its reactions to changing temperatures. 

We were grateful for the science 
behind the construction, because it 
would have been a shame to lose any 
of the detail work. Trompe l’oeil bricks 
peeked out from snow patches as if 
stucco had peeled to reveal them in an 
old taverna. Snow arches revealed the 
ends of snow “wine barrels," while on 
the next wall, the larger-than-life bas- 
relief image of an ancient muse leaned 
against a giant wine glass. I was seated 
on a round ice couch topped with a gi- 
gantic carved ice bucket and a carefully 
inscribed bottle of Pommery cham- 
pagne, the restaurant's namesake and 
sponsor. Dramatic pink and blue LEDs 
lent theatricality to everything they illu- 
minated. At the bar in the building next 
door, green ones gave the DJ spinning 
in an ice booth an air of otherworldly 


keep it from melting holes in the table. 

This measure was certainly necessary 
for my steaming bowl of thick, creamy 
Jerusalem-artichoke-and-cauliflower 
soup. Fried artichoke chunks floating on 
top were crisp and slightly tangy, a deli- 
cious foil to the single, giant ravioli filled 
with braised wild boar at the bottom of 
the bowl. 

A quick trip to the kitchen revealed 
how the food got to the table in such fine 
form. Saunier and his team cooked ev- 
erything in a small trailer parked several 
feet from the back of the restaurant, like 
the crew of a hyper-upscale food truck. 

This arrangement gave hot food no 
time to get cold. But preparing the eye- 
appealing dishes in such close quarters 
was a feat, said Saunier. He noted that 
almost all prep was done in the trailer 
and not at the InterContinental, where 
he remains chef at Provencal restau- 
rant Osco! The double commitment 
forced him to commute between Parc 
Jean-Drapeau and the downtown hotel 
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Sweet Success 

MAPLE STORE; UPPER VALLEY 
IN THE NEWS 

Maple season is more than 
a month off, but palmer lane 
maple in Jericho, which 
opened late last year, offers 
reminders of why we 
anticipate it. Next door to 

SNOWFLAKE CHOCOLATES at 1 

Old Pump Road, the store 
focuses entirely on maple 
products, not all of them 
confections. 

While minding the store 
on Monday, colleen palmer 
patched in her husband, 
paul, to chat with Seven 
Days as he worked on their 
maple bush. The broad 
range of products, all made 
from Vermont maple, 
juxtaposes the Palmers’ 
own syrups and candies 


with some unusual offer- 
ings. For instance, chipo- 
tle- and habanero-infiised 
syrups from benito's hot 


sauce combine the Palmers' 
product and peppers from 
owner ben maniscalco. Also 
on offer are maple-flavored 


snacks from Williston- 
based distlers pretzels and 
maple soda from Vermont 
SWEETWATER BOTTLING CO. in 
Poultney. 

Paul Palmer brags that 
his maple candies are 
“gluten free, corn free, nut 
free and dairy free — ev- 
erything but sugar free.” 
Besides maple jelly beans, 
taffy and caramels, the 
Palmers craft, of course, 
pure maple sweets in sea- 
sonal shapes — right now, 
hearts for Valentine's Day. 
Easter bunnies will follow. 





several times a day. Somehow, though, 
he still found the time to meet and greet 

Saunier's attention to detail was clear 
in the other appetizer, a duet of fresh 
and maple-smoked sea trout tartares. 
Topped with artfully arranged match- 
sticks of candy-cane-striped Chioggia 
beets and perfectly round blini, the dish 
was like a grown-up, fine-dining take 
on Kraft Lunchables. The real fun lay in 
spreading the blini with a Day-Glo-pink 
yuzu mayo that crackled and popped 
with tobiko. 

Despite a packed house, the staff 
brought the food out quickly, presum- 
ably both to make room for other diners 
(even preseason, the $69-a-person 
dinner was sold out early in the week) 
and to keep guests from freezing. 

Of course, chilly diners could always 
retreat to the heated bathroom trailer, 
sponsored by Cascades Tissue Group. 
It was a welcome, bun-warming respite 
at dinner, but guests who make the trek 
from the hotel in the middle of the night 
may find the amenities slightly less 
romantic. 

The main course brought heavy, red, 
brimstone-hot Dutch ovens to the tables. 
They held stewed ballotines of Cornish 
game hen, stuffed with a mushroom- 
flecked forcemeat in a tomato-based 
sauce thick with zucchini and onions. 


It tasted like a hearty winter version 
of ratatouille, an odd choice given the 
spot-on seasonality of the starters. The 
vegetarian entree made more sense: a 
hearty stew of carrot and sweet potato 
over quinoa. I found that combining the 
two entrees yielded the most satisfying 
dish of all. 


THROUGHOUT THE NIGHT. OUR 
TABIEJADE ENTIRELY OF ICE, 

DRIPPED A PUDDLE 
INTO OUR LAPS. 


My favorite part of the meal was not 
on the menu: bread, which arrived not 
at the start but at the end, just before 
dessert. Saunier’s staff presented crusty 
slices of wheat bread and toasted fingers 
of white along with a miniature pot of 
fondue. The hot, melty Emmentaler was 
just what we needed for a comforting 
food hug as our circulation moved from 
appendages to stomach. 

But we knew not to overindulge. The 
finale was still on the way: slabs of dense 
cake topped with pear slices, crunchy 


maple pecans and caramel sauce fla- 
vored with sweet Amarula, the same 
creamy South African liquor that lends 
its name to the restaurant in Laval. The 
focus of my attention, however, was the 
hot chocolate sauce that came on the 
side, as black as the evening’s new-moon 
sky. I could have drunk every drop of 
die stuff, though it was better combined 
with the pears and pecans. 

If I hadn't been stuffed, I might have 
been tempted by some of the “street 
food" on offer outside at the Snow 
Village. Just behind the open field where 
a mother pulled her small child on a 
dog-team-style sled, a vendor sold maple 
delicacies, including sugar on snow and 
apple-filled beignets. In keeping with 
the New York theme, a hot-dog cart fed 
those not looking to break the bank on 
an icy dinner. 

I walked up the steps and back into 
the park, returning to the brownish- 
gray, slushy city. Once on the subway, I 
shed the armor of anonymity afforded by 
a thick wrapping of hat, coat and gloves. 
Back to reality I went, leaving behind a 
real-life winter wonderland. © 
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I t may not have made newspaper 
headlines, but when renowned food 
writer Amanda Hesser recently 
discouraged other wannabe writ- 
ers from pursuing their dreams — at 
least as a career — her words reverber- 
ated throughout the food-media world. 
“Except for a very small group of people 
(some of whom are clinging to jobs 
at magazines that pay more than the 
magazines' business models can actually 
afford), it's nearly impossible to make 
a living as a food writer, and I think it’s 
only going to get worse,” Hesser pro- 
nounced in a blog post on her website, 
foodS2.com — which, conversely, seems 
to be thriving. 


world. They emphasize the importance 
of finding a niche — often involving 
Vermont’s terroir and healthy lifestyles 
— using social media, and complement- 
ing recipes with other content. And they 
aren’t expecting to get rich off their pas- 
sion for food. 

Twenty-two Vermont blogs are 
among the 16,000-plus registered on 
Foodie Blogroll, a blogging network 
and website run by Jenn and Roberto 
Campus of Hyde Park, Vt. Jenn Campus 
is no stranger to food blogging; Six years 
ago she founded the Leftover Queen to 
document her skill at repurposing dinner 
remains, as well as her growing interest 
in wholesome foods. 


looking for an online community of blog- 
gers, someone who could show me the 
ropes,” Campus says of her early food 
blogging days ... in 2007. "And there was 
nothing out there. Then my husband 
said, ‘Let me set up a site for you.’” 

Foodie Blogroll competes for ads 
and registrants with similar sites such 
as BlogHer (with about 3000 members) 
and foodbuzz; the 


of Jericho, who began Adventures of the 
Yankee Kitchen Ninja after she and her 
husband moved from North Carolina to 
Vermont in 2010. 

Puckett was burnt out on her job and 
looking for more creative pursuits, so 
friends encouraged her to blog. “For me, 
it was part of a whole lifestyle change,” 
she says. “We moved from a very sub- 



Dishing Online 

Vermonters dive into the crowded foodie blogosphere 


BY CORIN HIRSCH 



But the slim odds of success have not 
prevented heaps of food writers from 
trying. From the relative quiet of just five 
years ago, tens of thousands of food blogs 
now exist worldwide. Foodies can’t go a 
day on the internet without encounter- 
ing food-porn photos of, say, French 
onion soup, shrimp kiri kiri or kibbeh 
nayeh — all recent entries on foodspot- 
ting.com. 

While the days when blogging 
seemed like a route to a book contract 
z may be over, thousands more foodies 
£ still throw their pots in the ring every 
“! year. Vermonters are not immune. But 
8 the local bloggers we spoke to — includ- 
“ ing one prominent food-blog aggregator 
v — come across as savvy in their approach 
to the rapidly changing online-media 


“It’s a local-food, seasonal, gluten- 
free traditional food blog,” explains 
Campus, who started the Leftover 
Queen to keep busy during a jobless 
stint in Florida. The couple moved back 
to Vermont in 2010. 

Not for nothing did Campus spend 
hours conceiving, cooking, photograph- 
ing and writing about recipes, such as 
Pomegranate Granita, Leftover Bagel 
Bread Pudding and Smoked Trout 
Chowdah. With her husband, a software 
engineer, she cofounded Foodie Blogroll 
as a way for bloggers to connect, get 
peer guidance and enhance their likeli- 
hood of being tracked and targeted by 
advertisers. 

“Back in my budding days, not having 
a clue about what I was doing, I was 


is growing at such a steady clip that it 
has begun to eclipse Campus’ personal 
blogging. “This is really all I do now,” she 
says of Foodie Blogroll, though she also 
maintains a blog on homesteading. 

Online advertising is changingrapidly, 
Campus notes; advertisers are increas- 
ingly seeking bloggers with whom to 
place their products. “Media companies 
and food companies are starting to real- 
ize the importance of social media,” she 
says. “Most companies, up until the last 
year or year and a half, were still stuck on 
putting ads on blogs. But they would do 
much better to engage the bloggers and 
create brand ambassadors by sending 
them product to review.” 

Eschewing product reviews so far is 
another food blogger, Julianne Puckett 


urban, processed-food environment to 
where I’m growing my own food, making 
hard cider, exploring different things. I 
thought it would be interesting to share.” 

Puckett’s background in web and 
user-experience design is apparent 
on her elegant blog, and her technical 
writing experience emerges when she 
crisply describes such recipes as Eggnog 
Cookies, Bloody Mary Tomato Salad 
and Nouveau Colcannon, a twist on the 
iconic Irish cabbage-and-potato dish. 

To improve the images on her blog, 
Puckett took a food-photography class 
at Healthy Living Market and Cafe in 
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South Burlington. "I’m fairly morti- On Vermont Vittles, Fine shares 
fled by [my photos during] the first recipes, such as for her maple granola, 
six to seven months,” she says. “I and documents her efforts to use her 
really hadn't used our point-and-shoot entire winter CSA share. She also writes 
camera before.” about running and hiking. Overall, Fine 

Puckett now spends a few hours says she spends seven to 10 hours each 
each week on the blog, which gets 1000 week writing and photographing three 
to 1500 hits per day. She joined or four posts. Though she’s just 

BlogHer last year, and a rotat- a few months into it, Fine gets 

ing ad appears in the right- about 1000 hits per month, 

hand column of her site “ • according to Google 

media. ISSUE Analytics. She has joined 

VSS' 


faucet manufacturer M< 

“I only host one ad, and the 
‘revenue’ doesn’t even keep 
me in Kindle books,” Puckett 
jokes. “But I’m not willing 
to clutter up the site with 

with many blogs.” 

Even with her high 
number of daily hits, 
Puckett is realistic about 
Kitchen Ninja’s prospects 
for paying her a full-time 
salary. “I think it's a very 
crowded world, incred- 
ibly saturated,” she says. 

"I see some [blogs] that 
basically take a recipe 
from someone else and 
plagiarizi 




then 


ads than content. I think 
those kinds of things are 

As are pure recipe 
blogs, Puckett adds. “I 
think to be more of a 
food blog, a writer has 
to tell a story about food 
or how you came across 
this recipe,” she suggests. 

Some bloggers gravitate 

toward specific niches, such as vegan 

cooking. 

For Puckett, seeing the occasional 
post go viral can be gratifying — a post 
for Nutella Cookies, for instance, drew 
10,000 hits. “Nutella. This country is 
crazy for Nutella!” she says with a laugh. 

Lisa Fine of Warren is new to the 
food blogosphere and similarly un- 
fazed by its dismal career prospects. 
Last summer, she began Vermont 
Vittles after she and her husband relo- 
cated to Vermont from an organic farm 
in upstate New York. Fine had created 
other blogs, but says she "wanted 
to start fresh after moving to a new 
place and having big ideas for our 
homesteading life in Vermont.” Sense 
a theme here? 

Fine, a vegetarian, says her blog is 
focused on “healthy and simple living, 
and food is at the root of it.” 


I THOUGHT 
IT WOULD BE 


TO SHARE. 


JULIANNE PUCKETT 


refined comfort food at comfortable prices 

Wood £ 


on Bistro 


Foodie Blogroll, both ' 
meet other bloggers and 
:o earn revenue from the 
display ads that rotate among 
member sites, she says. 

For each click- 
through, Fine receives 
0.002 cents — "typical for 
food bloggers, especially 
those starting out,” she 
says. Clearly, money is not 
her biggest motivator. But 
her site has brought her 
some freelance blog work, 
and a Vermont company 
is about to send Fine her 
first sample for review: 
energy bars. (Fine and 
other bloggers say they 

writing about samples, 
nor do they guarantee 
positive reviews.) 

■, the e 
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“Every year, i 
vironment changes,” 
Campus notes. “To keep 
up with the times, being 
a blogger isn’t just being 
a writer or photographer. 
It’s also being a marketer 
and a good social-media 
person.” 

Bloggers also have to be vigilant 
for copycats. “There's been a lot more 
plagiarism, not only of media and pic- 
tures, but of whole blog posts,” Campus 
explains. “Hundreds of blogs out there 
are stealing recipes, which is really odd 
and annoying. Once you realize some- 
one has stolen your content, you have 
to go through a rigorous process to shut 
[down] that blog. It's very time consum- 
ing,” Campus adds. 

While none of the Vermont blog- 
gers who spoke to Seven Days got into 
the practice for financial gain, Campus 
suggests that a “lot of people” haven't 
heeded the warnings of experts such 
as Hesser. “I think that’s probably not 
the wisest," she says of foodies who 
put themselves online with dreams of 
quitting their day jobs. With such an 
oversaturated market, “it’s hard to earn 
a living as a blogger, unless you’re really 
good.” ® 
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Artificial 

Intelligence 


The word “robot” typically 
conjures up images of 
humanlike machines capable 
tasks — not LEGOs. 
For agroupofMiddlebury 
College students, however, the 
two go hand in hand. As part 
of the school's January term, 
the LEGO Robot Design Studio 
combines these brightly colored 
blocks with computer science 
concepts and programming. 
Creative design, electronics and 
abstract reasoning culminate 
in working; moving structures. 
Small teams show off their 
final projects in an interactive 
exhibit, or “talent show.” Past 
years’ robots have played the 
piano, painted on a canvas and 
picked up objects with great 
dexterity. 


LEgo robot StALENtShow 

Wednesday. January 30. 2-5 p.m. ( at McCardell Bicentennial Hall, Middlebury College. 
Free. Info, 443-5581. middlebury.edu/events 



High-Energy Ensemble 

They say the apple doesn’t fall far from the tree. Such is the case with Fela Kuti 
and his son Femi. The former, a musical icon known for introducing Afrobeat to 
the masses, was a hard act to follow — but that didn’t stop Femi. After playing 
saxophone alongside his father, he left in the 1980s to form his 13-member 
band, the Positive Force. While the Nigerian superstar’s parental influences are 
evident in his singing; instrumentation and commitment to social justice, his 
version of Afrobeat incorporates jazz, funk and hip-hop, creating a sound all 
his own. 

fEmiKuti& thE poSiti VE fore E 

Sunday, January 27. 7 p.m., at Alexander Twilight Theater, Lyndon State College, 
Lyndonville. 526-48. Info. 748-2600. catamountarts.org 




Rhythms 
Rising 

U nlike many forms of music, the majority of flamenco 
is passed on aurally. Perhaps it is this impermanence 
that contributes to tthe genre's inherent allure and 
mystery. Paco Pena, regardded as one of flamenco's top 
guitarists, embodies all these characteristics. A professional 
appearance at age 12 led to touring his native Spain and the 
development of his skills as; an accompanist. Pena's move to 
London in the late '60s sparked an international interest in 
gifts, which evolved intocoDncerts at top venues worldwide. 
° e legendary performer brings his technical prowess, stage 
presence and spirit to the Flynn Theater. 


Young at Heart 

How does one grow old gracefuly? With Zumba, of course. The dance-fitness craze is among the many 
activities at the Vermont 50-Plus & Baby Boomers Expo. Now in its 18th year, this event celebrates the 
golden years — and those leading up to them — with style. More than 80 interactive exhibits, seminars 
and workshops cover relevant topics such as money management, technology, health and nutrition. 
Area professionals, including former Vermont governor Madeleine Kunin, share their knowledge in a 
supportive environment that also features a 
fashion show, a dance party and live music 
from Lyric Theatre Company aiand other 


MM 
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WED.23 « P.42 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find enter- 
tainment in creative activities and snack time. 
Bent Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers 
listen to age-appropriate lit Highgate Public 
Library. 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 868-3970. 
HOMESCHOOL PROGRAM: PROJECT MICRO: 
Janet Schwarz from UVM's Microscopy Imaging 
Center helps students use glass magnifiers to 
investigate the properties of various materials. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 1-3 
p.m. Free: preregister: for kids 9 and up. Info, 
878-4918. 

MONTGOMERY PLAYGROUP: Little ones exercise 
their bodies and minds in the company of adult 
caregivers. Montgomery Town Library. 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 
5-year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll and world- 
beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 
11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

PRESCHOOL DISCOVERY PROGRAM: CONES & 
CRITTERS: Little ones learn about the creation 
of seed sources and how winter wildlife benefits 
from this form of nourishment. North Branch 
Nature Center, Montpelier. 10-11:30 a.m. $5-8. Info. 
229-6206. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center. St Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

STORY TIME a PLAYGROUP: Read-aloud tales 
pave the way for themed art nature and cooking 
projects. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

TODDLER TAEKWONDO: Kellie Thomas of 
K.I.C.K.S. leads little ones in a playful introduction 
to this ancient martial art. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury. 10:15-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4369. 
YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs leam 
about movie making with local television experts. 
Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister: limited space. Info. 388-4097. 

music 

ARIEL QUARTET: The internationally acclaimed 
foursome from Israel perform the second of six 
concerts comprising Beethoven's complete cycle 
of string quartets. Preconcert lecture at 7 p.m. 
College Street Congregational Church, Burlington. 
7:30 p.rn. $35. Info, 863-5966 . 

'ROCKET SHOP' LIVE: Fiddlers Katie Trautz 
and Alec Ellsworth accompany guitarist Steve 
Hartmann at this monthly concert series hosted 
by MC Matt Gadouas. Proceeds benefit Big Heavy 
World. Main street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington, concert, 8 p.m. Sonia Rae of 
the Vermont Arts Council moderates a free musi- 
cians' panel discussion at 7 p.m. $5 suggested 
donation. Info, 865-1140. 

WYNTON MARSALIS: The Grammy-winning 
musical director leads the Jazz at Lincoln Center 
Orchestra in original compositions and works by 
Ellington. Coltrane and others. Flynn Mainstage. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $25-70. Info. 863-5966. 

seminars 

INVESTING 101: Financial consultant Jonathan 
Whitehouse breaks down the basics of stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds and asset allocation. New 
England Federal Credit Union, Williston. 5:30-7 
p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790. 

WEIGHT LOSS & METABOLIC CONDITIONS 

SEMINAR: Board-eligible chiropractic neurolo- 
gist Aubry Tagert presents underlying causes 
of chronic health issues. Get Healthy Vermont 
South Burlington. 7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles and 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus, Rutland, 
7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions: $30 annual 
membership. Info. 247-5913. 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP 2012-13: Race against the 
clock in this weekly nordic 5K skate and/or timed 
trial at the home of the first cross-country ski cen- 
ter in the U.S. Trapp Family Lodge Nordic Center, 
Stowe. 9 a.m. -4:30 p.m. $8 plus trail pass: see 
trappfamily.com for specific prices. Info. 253-5719. 

talks 

MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. CONVOCATION: 
STUDENT DISCUSSION: Campus groups lead 
a conversation on race, college activism and 
social justice. Room 101, Cheray Science Hall. St. 
Michael's College, Colchester. 5 p.m. Free. Info. 

OMAR AL-MASHHADANI: in the second half of 
a two-part series, 'An Intimate Conversation on 
Iraq.' the new Vermonter discusses life in his 
home country and his work with the arts. Fletcher 
Room, Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 7-8:30 
p.m. Donations. Info, 863-2345, ext. 8. 

theater 

ADULT AUDITIONS FOR 'OLIVER!': Lyric Theatre 
Company holds tryouts for its April musical, based 
on Charles Dickens' classic story 0 fiver Twist 
callbacks set for January 25, The schoolhouse, 
south Burlington, registration, 5:45-6:15 p.m.; 


workshops. 6:15-7:20 p.m.; auditions. 7:30-10 
p.m. Free: see lyrictheatrevt.org for details. Info, 


u >ords 

contemplative MEETING: Reading material 
inspires discussion about the Gnostic principle 
'Perceiving With the Heart.' Foot of the Hill 
Building, St. Albans. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 524-9706. 
JULIE campoli: The local landscape architect 
discusses her book. Made for Walking: Density and 
Neighborhood Form . which examines environ- 
mentally friendly land-use patterns. Room 004. 
Kalkin Hall. UVM, Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. 

Info. 656-1312. 


THU. 24 

art 

MARY CLAIRE CARROLL: The photographer dis- 
cusses the creative process behind the portraits 
she shot for the Vermont Works for Women's 
'Labor of Love' exhibit. Vermont Folklife Center. 
Middlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4964, 

WINTER SALE: See WED.23. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

community 

'VOICES OF MANY: OUR COMMUNITY': Keynoter 
Rev. James Forbes of New York City's Riverside 
Church and the SUNY Plattsburgh Gospel Choir 
partake in UVM's celebration of the legacy of 



Winter Wonderland 


When blanketed in a thick layer of white, the majestic turrets and walled-in 
courtyard of Shelburne Farms' historic Farm Barn make the most epic 
snow fort ever. It’s a fitting setting for SHELBURNE WINTERFEST, a family- 
focused gathering celebrating Vermont's cold season. Weather permitting, 
festivalgoers can expect horse-drawn sleigh rides and stellar sledding. Even 
without snow, visitors will create their own winter wonderland by hopping 
aboard a wagon ride, sampling sugar-on-snow and befriending the resident 
goats, llamas, chickens and donkeys. 

© Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 
Easily browse and get EJKjB 
info on nearb V events! 


PARENTS PICK 


Martin Luther King Jr. Ira Allen Chapel. UVM. 
Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 656-1107 . 


conferences 



crafts 

WOMEN’S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females work 
on artful projects at a biweekly meet-up. Essex 
Alliance Church. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 238-2291. 

'ALL THAT GLITTERS' JEWELRY TRUNK SHOW: 

Vendors of antiques and handcrafts showcase 
eye-catching treasures in new, old and bold styles. 
Vintage Inspired. Burlington, 5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 
488-5766. 

fairs & festivals 
IGLOOFEST: An igloo village and electronic music 
from top DJs draw crowds by the thousands to 
this popular outdoor festival. Jacques-Cartier 
Ouay in the Old Port of Montreal, 6:30 p.m.- 
midnight $16-20: $40 weekend pass; ages 18 and 
over, info, 514-904-1247. 

film 

CAPE SPIN! AN AMERICAN POWER STRUGGLE': 

Robbie Gemmel and John Kirby’s documentary 
explores the often dramatic, and at times comical, 
debate about the country's first offshore wind 
farm, Cape Wind. Town Hail Theatre. Woodstock. 
7:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 457-2911. 

'HOWTO SURVIVE A PLAGUE': See WED.23, 5:30 


MOUNTAINTOP FILM FESTIVAL: See WED.23. 3-11 


'RED TAILS': History professor Doug Slaybaugh 
provides context for George Lucas' cinematic 
portrayal of World War M’s revered fighter pilots, 
the Tuskegee Airmen. Room 111. Cheray Science 
Hall, St. Michael's College, Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 654-2536. 

'SMASHED': See WED.23, 7:30 p.m. 

THE BEST OF RIFFTRAX LIVE: MANOS THE 
HANDS OF FATE': one of the most notorious epi- 
sodes of 'Mystery science Theater 3000’ comes 
to the big screen, followed by two shorts. Palace 9 
Cinemas. South Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $12.50. Info, 
864-5610. 

'THE IRON LADY': phyllida Lloyd's drama stars 
Meryl Streep in an Academy Award-winning 
portrayal of the inner life of Britain's first female 
prime minister, Margaret Thatcher. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 748-2600. 

UVM 'BODY IN FILM' SERIES: 'THE FOUNTAIN': 

In Darren Aronofsky's sci-fi drama, parallel 
stories in different time periods depict a man's 
quest to save the woman he loves from dying. 
Prescreening discussion at 6 p.m. Billings Lecture 
Hall, UVM. Burlington. 6:45 p.m. $4-10. Info. 
656-4455. 

food & drink 

TRAPP LAGER DINNER: Executive chef Kim 
Lambrechts and brewmaster J.P. Williams delight 
foodies and beer lovers alike by pairing the re- 
sort’s own brews with a three-course meal. Trapp 
Family Lodge. Stowe. 6:30 p.m. $60 plus tax and 
tip: preregister. Info. 253-5733 . 

health & fitness 

DEPRESSION. . . AN INFLAMMATORY 
condition?: Nutritionist Suzanna Bliss dis- 
cusses the link between the emotional and physi- 
cal states and shares dietary changes that can 
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relieve one or both, city Market. Burlington, 6-7:30 
p.m. Free: preregister, info. 861-9700. 

WHAT'S GOING ON IN MY MIND?: Meditation 
practitioner Herb Propper explores techniques 
that calm thoughts and emotions and increase 
focus. Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier. 6-7:15 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

kids 

alburgh PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships 
over music and movement. Alburgh Family Center 
of NCSS. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
FLETCHER tumble TIME: Exuberant youngsters 
find an outlet for all of that energy. Gymnasium, 
Fletcher Elementary School, Cambridge, 9-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
franklin STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 
word perk up for read-aloud tales and adventures 
with lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin. 10-10:45 a.m. 
Free. Info, 527-5426. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 
learners master early-literacy skills through 
tales, rhymes and songs. Ilsley public Library, 
Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4369. 
MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 
Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 
5 bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, williston. 10:30 a.m. Free; limited to one 
session per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

READ TO A DOG: Bookworms share words with a 
friendly. fuz2y therapy pooch. Fairfax Community 
Library. 3-4:15 p.m. Free: preregister for a time 
Slot. Info. 849-2420. 

music 

BURLINGTON TAIKO: For more than 25 years, this 
internationally recognized group of drummers 
has captivated audiences with Japanese drum- 
ming. Dibden Center for the Arts, Johnson State 
College. 8 p.m. $5. Info, 635-1476. 

Massey conducts the annual J-term Beethoven 
performance, featuring the composer's Overture 
Leonore no. 2 and Fourth Symphony. Concert Hall, 
Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury College. 

8-10 p.m. Free. Info. 443-6433. 


talks 

CHANGES IN 2012 FEDERAL TAX LAW: Grant 
Peterson and Robert Fettof the IRS and Taxpayer 
Advocate Service, respectively, discuss relevant 
information for the filing season. New England 
Federal Credit Union. Williston. 5:30-7 p.m. Free, 
info, 879-8790. 

LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: SOIL 101: Store manager 
Mike Ather leads an interactive discussion about 
what constitutes the foundation of a thriving gar- 
den. Gardener's Supply: Williston Garden Center 8, 
Outlet. noon-l2:45 p.m. Free. Info. 658-2433. 
MUSICA BOREALIS: MUSIC OF THE NORTH: 
Vermont-based multi-instrumentalist Katie 
Trautz and Swedish fiddler Anna Lindblad discuss 
the role of fiddle traditions in Scandinavian cul- 
ture. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. 7-8:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

ROGER HILL: The local meteorologist deciphers 
technical terminology in ‘Climate Change in 
Vermont." American Legion Post 59. Waterbury. 
7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 244-7036. 

TIMOTHY PATRICK MCCARTHY: The author and 
Harvard professor honors the ideals of Martin 
Luther King Jr. in ‘Human Rights, Human Wrongs: 
The Long History of Slavery and Abolition.’ 9:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 287-8926. 

theater 

ADULT AUDITIONS FOR 'OLIVER!': See WE0.23. 
5:45-10 p.m. 


'INTO THE WOODS': Doug Anderson directs 
Middlebury college students in Stephen 
Sondheim's musical about classic Grimm charac- 
ters and the darker side of fairy tales. Town Hall 
Theater, Middlebury, 8 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-3168. 

words 

LARRY COFFIN: History comes alive with a read- 
ing from the local historian's latest book. In Times 
Past : Essays from the Upper Valley, Book Two. 
Blake Memorial Library. East Corinth. 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 439-5338. 


FRI.25 

art 

WINTER SALE: See WE0.23.10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

comedy 

JASON LORBER: The Burlington standup set to 
compete in the upcoming Funniest Comic in New 
England Contest entertains crowds with clever so- 
cial commentary. Ben Orbison opens. Esther Mesh 
Room, Chandler Center for the Arts, Randolph, 
7:30 p.m. $12: cash bar. Info. 728-6464, 

conferences 

SOCIAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP & SOCIAL JUSTICE 
SYMPOSIUM: see THU.24. 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 
and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston, lesson 7-8 p.m.: open 
dancing 8-10 p.m. $14. Info. 862-2269. 

MAD ROBIN CONTRA DANCE: Folks in dean, 
soft-soled shoes move and groove to music 
by Brian Perkins' Easy Band in traditional New 
England social dances. All dances are taught. First 
Congregational Church, Burlington, 8-11 p.m. $5- 
10. Info. 503-1251. 

'SIMPLY LIGHT': Andrea Olsen directs a collabora- 
tive multimedia performance featuring past and 
present Middlebury College Dance Company 
members who explore various forms of energy. 
Dance Theatre. Mahaney Center for the Arts. 
Middlebury College, 8 p.m. $6-12. Info, 443-3168. 

etc. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE & CONCERT: In conjunc- 
tion with a family fun hour. Tuttle Middle School 
students perform a scene from The Miracle 
Worker, after which the South Burlington High 
School string ensemble plays. Barnes & Noble. 
South Burlington, theater from 4-4:30 p.m.: 
music from 4:30-5:30 p.m. Activities run from 9 
a.m.-7:30 p.m, as part of a daylong event in which 
a percentage of store purchases benefits the 
Howard center's community Friends Mentoring: 
South Burlington. Free. Info, 864-8001, 

fairs & festivals 

igloofest: See THU.24. 6:30 p.m.-midnighL 

film 

Mountaineering buffs and outdoor enthusi- 
asts tap into the spirit of adventure with short 
films and documentaries. Davis Center, UVM. 
Burlington. 7 p.m. $10-12. Info, 658-3313. 
’BARRYMORE’: Erik Canuel's drama tells the 
story of renowned actor John Barrymore as he 
struggles to rebuild his career. A making-of docu- 
mentary follows. Lake Placid Center for the Arts. 
N.Y.. 7:30 p.m. $10-16. Info, 518-523-2512. 
'SAMSARA': Ron Fricke and Mark Magidson spent 
five years capturing footage in 25 countries 
— without a word of dialogue — and redefined 
ideas about humanity and nature along the way. 
Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover. N.H., 7:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 
603-646-2422. 


food & drink 

community DINNER: Live music provides ambi- 
ance for neighbors as they share a meal of home- 
made lasagna, salad and desserts. United Church 
of Hinesburg, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 482-3352. 
PASTA NIGHT: Community members load up on 
carbs topped with ‘G-Man's* famous homemade 
sauce before live music by In Kahootz. VFW Post 
Essex Junction. 6-7 p.m. $3-7. Info, 878-0700. 

health & fitness 

personal trainer demonstrates daily practices 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington. 10 
a.m. $5. Info. 658-7477. 

kids 

ENOSBURG FALLS STORY HOUR: Young ones 

show up for fables and finger crafts. Enosburg 
Public Library, Enosburg Falls, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 

FAIRFAX COMMUNITY PLAYGROUP: Kiddos 
convene for fun via crafts, circle time and snacks. 
Health Room. Bellows Free Academy. Fairfax. 

9- 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

ISLE LA MOTTE PLAYGROUP: Stories and crafts 
make for creative play. Isle La Motte Elementary 
School. 7:30-9:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
MONTGOMERY TUMBLE TIME: Physical fitness 
activities help build strong muscles. Montgomery 
Elementary School. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: As part of the ongoing 
■Race: Are We So Different?* exhibit little ones 
learn about race and racism through literature 
and personal stories. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain. 
Burlington, 11 a.m. Regular admission. $9.50- 
12.50; free for kids ages 2 and under. Info, 
877-324-6386. 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play and 
snacks. Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. Swanton. 

10- 11:30 am. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

music 

ACOUSTIC CANDLELIGHT 8ENEFIT SHOW: Local 
and regional performers, including the Too Tall 
String Band, play brief sets in a relaxed setting. 
ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y„ 7 p.m, $3-10. Info. 
518-314-9872, 

JAMMIN’ DIVAS: Hailing from Ireland, Australia, 
Israel and the U.S., this foursome of vocalists and 
instrumentalists perform music from their diverse 
cultures. UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 730-10 

PACO PENA: The internationally renowned fla- 
menco guitarist displays the highest levels of the 
genre's dance and song in ‘Flamenco Vivo." See 
calendar spotlight Flynn MainStage. Burlington, 8 
p.m. $15-36. Info. 863-5966. 

POSSUMHAW: The Burlington band travels across 
the lake to deliver an intimate performance of 
folk and bluegrass led by singer-songwriter Colby 
Crehan. Cadyville Concert Hall, N.Y., 7:30-10 p.m. 
$20. Info. 518-561-2822. 

outdoors 



Montpelier, 7-8:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 229-6206. 


sport 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH ICE BASH KICK-OFF PARTY 
& DRY-TOOL COMPETITION: Winter climbers 
test their skills indoors and watch gear demos to 
energize for the weekend’s events. Petra Cliffs, 
Burlington. 5 p.m. $5. Info. 657-3872 . 




Vermont’s 
most affordable 
skiing & riding! 



smuggs.com/skiride 

1.800.523.2754 


FRI.25 » P.46 



calendar 
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For Students and Families Considering School Choice 


• Wednesday, January 30th at 7PM |gj. 
South Burlington High School 

A special evening for parents and students considering school choice. 

Come and learn more about academics and student life 
at South Burlington High School. 

Current SBHS choice students, their parents and high school staff will 
give presentations, host tours and answer questions. 

Contact Principal Burke at pburke@sbschools.net with questions. 


Citizens Bank 



SUF’F’OHT LOCHL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located 
on the comer of College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. 

PANEL PROGRAM JAN. 23, 7PM: 

THE UERMONT ARTS COUNCIL PRESENTS: 

GETTING GRANTS AS A MUSICIAN 

For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheauyworld.com. 

■Rocket Shop' is Big Hesvy World's local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 105.9FM The Radiator. 
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fairs & festivals 


BROOKFIELD ICE HARVEST & WINTER CARNIVAL: 



SAT.26 

art 

WINTER SALE: See WE0.23. 10 a.m.-6 p.i 


community 

BABYSITTER MINGLER: Parents looking to 

interested students. Fourth floor. Davis Center. 
UVM, Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free: preregis- 
ter at uvm.edu/'stdcmrel. Info. 656-9405. 

VERMONT 50-PLUS & BABY BOOMERS EXPO: 


the golden years that includes seminars, work- 
shops. live music and more. See calendar spot- 
light. Sheraton Hotel & Conference Center, South 



IGLOOFEST: See THU.24. 6:30 p.m.-midnight. 

film 

BANFF MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.25. 7 


food & drink 

BURKE WINE & ART SNOWCASE: Attendees learn 
about various grape varietals from a professional 
sommelier while viewing local artwork alongside 
the artists. Burke Mountain, East Burke. 7-9 p.m. 
S30 includes wine tasting and hors d'oeuvres: 
preregister. Info. 626-7300. 

CHARTWELLS/CARDINAL CHARITY DINNER: 

Share a meal, then watch SUNY Plattsburgh's 
men’s hockey team perform live skits at this 
benefit for the Make-A-Wish Foundation of 
Northeastern New York. Angell College Center. 
SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 5:30-11 p.m. $25. Info. 
518-324-9348. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING WITH LOCAL EXPERTS: 

Attendees sample a variety of confections and 

profiles. Lake Champlain Chocolates. Burlington, 1 
p.m. & 3 p.m. Free: limited space. Info. 864-1808. 
ICE CREAM & HOT COCOA SOCIAL: As part of the 
town's 250th birthday celebration, the Milton 
Community Youth Coalition hosts an afternoon of 
sweet treats. Milton Elementary School. 1-3 p.m. 
Donations of canned goods. Info. 893-1009. 

JANE AUSTEN TEA: This Victorian-style affair pays 
tribute to the writer with readings and discus- 
sions. Governor's House. Hyde Park. 3 p.m. $25: 
preregister. Info. 888-6888. 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 
offer produce, meats and maple syrup, which 
complement homemade baked goods and hand- 
crafted items. Tracy Hall. Norwich, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free. Info. 384-7447. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 
50 vendors sell local produce, cheese, homemade 
bread and other made-in-Vermont products at 
this indoor venue. Vermont Farmers Food Center. 
Rutland, 10 a.m,-2 p.m. Free. Info. 779-1485. 
WAITSFIELD INDOOR FARMERS MARKET: Farm- 
fresh edibles and locally made provender go hand 
in hand with music and community cheer. Big 
Picture theater 8, Cafe, Waitsfietd, 10 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free. Info. 496-8994. 

health & fitness 

HERBS & NUTRIENTS FOR TOOTH & GUM 
HEALTH: Herbalist Heather mine and dental 

Burlington. 10:30 a.m.-noon. Free: preregister. 

Info. 861-9700. 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: Using partner 
and group work. Lori Flower leads participants 
through poses that combine acrobatics with 

324-1737 "12*4^ Pm ^ “ SPaCe Pe ' m ' tS ' lnf °' 




education 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: 

Attendees learn about experiential, nature-based 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 
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Middlebury College professor La 


EVERYBODY WINSI READ-A-THON: The chile 
literacy and mentoring organization strives ' 
break last year's record of 990 books read sir 
taneously with the help of community meml 


Montpelier, 1-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 229-2665. 
OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT PLAYTIME: 
Tykes work up an appetite for snacks with feats c 
athleticism. Gymnasium. Bellows Free Academy, 
Fairfax, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Little ones and their 
caregivers listen to creative tales that engage 
young minds. Phoenix Books Burlington. 11 a.m. 

swanton tumble TIME: vivacious youngsters 
monkey around in an open gym. Mary Babcock 
Elementary School. Swanton, 9:30 a.m. Free. Infc 


program of chamber music featuring 
from Mozart and Stravinsky. Lake Plai 
for the Arts, N.Y., 4 p.m. $10; free for si 


enthusiasts lead participants 

Birds of Vermont Museum. Huntington, 8-5 
a.m. Free: for adults and older children. Infi 

CASTLETON SPARTANS I 


and. of course, bragging rights. Derby on Lake 
Bomoseen; headquarters at Fishtails Tavern. 
Castleton, 7 a.m.-3 p.m. $10-30. Info. 468-1218. 
FAMILY FUN NIGHT: Kids and their caregivers 
find the cure for cabin fever at a moonlit snow- 

of Natural Science. Ouechee. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $8 
10; preregister. Info. 359-5000. ext. 223 . 

S: Weather permitting, jingling 

e every halfhoui 

Farms. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $6-8; free for kids under 3 
Info, 985-8442. 

TIMBER HARVESTING WITH BIRDS IN MIND: 

Participants tour an active logging job affiliate) 


in a performance of the latter's original music. 
Walkover Gallery & Concert Room. Bristol, 8 p.m. 

'DANSE' ALBUM-RELEASE CONCERT: 


Annemieke Spoelstra perform compositions 
adapted from Piazzolla. Hovhaness, Poulenc ar 
more. Congregational Church. Charlotte, 7:30 
p.m, $15 suggested donation. Info. 578 7140. 

DJ CHIEF BOIMA: The musician, activist and 
writer spins tropical bass tunes reflective of 


847-644-9443. 

DAVID HIDALGO & MARC RIBOT: In their first 
appearance together, the acclaimed guitarists 
led by Hidalgo's soulful vocals, perform the Ea: 
Coast debut of 'Border Music.' Flynn MainStag 
Burlington, 8 p.m. $15-36. Info. 863-5966. 
geordie LYND: The South Walden 
fiddler plays traditional Irish mu- 
sic reflective of the country's 


INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL VIDEO EDITING: Final 
Cut Pro users learn basic concepts of the editing 
software. VCAM Studio. Burlington. 11 a.m.-l p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 651-9692. 


BURKE MOUNTAIN RANDONEE RALLY: Winter 
hikers make self-powered ascents in competitiv, 
and recreational classes, receiving awards for 
speed and spirit. Skins required for ascending. 
Burke Mountain Ski Resort. East Burke. 7:30 a.m 
$20-25; preregister. Info, 723-6551. ext. 115. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SKATING CLUB: BRING A 

with laps around the rink and tips from the 
pros. Personal equipment required; no rentals 
Gutterson Fieldhouse, South 
rrlington, 9-10 a.m. Free. Info. 309-0411 


TOURNAMENT: Participar 

for targets in the snow 
Proceeds benefit loca 
food shelves. Center 

Waterbury Center, 
Check-in. 8 a.m.: toui 



er Morris Scottish Dancers. Go 
Shepherd Lutheran Church, Jericho. 7-9 p.m. $8 
10; free for ages 12 and under. Info. 878-3840. 
SIMONE DINNERSTEIN: The renowned pianist 


preregister; see 
gmdgc.org for details. Info. 

MONSTER ENERGY'S 

SHOWDOWN. Skiers 
and riders show off their rail jam 
and slope-style skills and compete for 
Killington Mountain. 8:30 a.m.-l:30 
$10-15 plus $35 lift ticket: see killington.com 
tor details and schedule. Info, 422-6200. 
SMUGGLERS' NOTCH ICE BASH: Extreme winter 
athletes converge at Vermont's premier ice- 
climbing destination for clinics, camaraderie and 
friendly competition, smugglers' Notch Resort. 
Jeffersonville, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Prices vary: see 
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Mike Bauman discusses how to deal with the 

Notch Resort. Jeffersonville, 2-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
657-3872. 

talks 

billy Pari Sh. majora car Ter& bill 
mcKibben : The innovative thinkers share their 
collective and individual expertise in a panel dis- 
cussion at the Social Entrepreneurship and Social 
Justice Symposium. Middlebury College, 10 a.m. 
Free. Info. 443-5961. 

Dali Da maria benfiel 0: Using her video instal- 
lation "Hotel/Panama" as reference, the artist 
discusses how the term "disclosure* relates to 

828-1614. 

eaT Wall, ageWell : Seniors looking to access 
affordable nutrition learn about 3SquaresVT ser- 

Memorial Library. Williston. 10-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 

ellio Tlaffer Ty: In Two Years in Panama," the 

3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 999-5955. 8 

theater 

"inTo The Woo OS': See THU.24, 8 p.m. 

oP en a u DiTion S: Unadilla Theater holds tryouts 

1-5 p.m. Free; call for appointment times. Info. 


a.n?.^2 p.m.Tree. Info. 225-6471. ^ 

The Sun SeT I imiT eD 1 : See FRI.25, 2 p.m. 

Burlington. 2-4 p.m. Oonabons. Info. 660-8060. 


Sun .27 


monTPelier anTiqueS mar KeT: Lovers of all 
things yesteryear peruse offerings of furniture, 
art. toys, books, photos and ephemera from the 
New England area. Elks Club, Montpelier. 7:30 
a.m.-l:30 p.m. $2-5. Info, 751-6138. 

dance 

bal Kan fol K Dancing : Louise Brill organizes 

540-1020. 

family Dance & conTra Dance : Kids and their 


fairs & festivals 

ice on fire : This larger-than-life winter festival 

Nature Center. Montpelier. 2-5 p.m. S3-5 sug- 
gested donation. Info. 229-6206. 

film 

banff mounTain film feSTival : See FRI.25, 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts. N.Y., 7 p.m. S19-22. 
Info. 518-523-2512. 

food & drink 

inTerna Tional Dinner: burun Di: Traditional 
fare, music and dance from the country reflect 
the backgrounds of Burundians living in Vermont 
North End Studio A, Burlington, 5-8 pan. $15-18; 
preregister. Info, 863-6713. 

Pa STa Dinner : Pass the penne. please! A buffet 
of homemade sauces, traditional salads and 

Lodge, Burlington. 5-7 p.m. $12-22; free for ages 4 
ianclub.org. Info. 922^5005. 

biscuits await Proceeds benefit veterans and 
their families. VFW Post 309, Peru. N.Y., 9 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. $5. Info, 518-643-2309. 

from 7-9 p.m. $40-50; preregister. Info. 359-5000. 
ext 223. 

health & fitness 

I ighTboDy SPiri Tual meDiTaTion grou P: 

Cynthia Warwick Seiler facilitates spirited ses- 

Info. 671-4569. 8 

yoga Sam Pier : BD Dworkin leads guided 

strength and flexibility. Warm clothes, mat and 
blanket required. Wallingford Elementary School 
Gymnasium, noon-2 p.m. $10-20; preregister. Info, 
446-2499. 

language 

french conver SaTion grou P: Dimanche S: 

Parlez-vou s fran^ais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat Fletcher Free 

540-0195. 8 

music 

Plattsburgh N.Y., 2 p.rr 
students. Info, 518-564-2000. 
caiTlin can Ty: The singer- 

added to her folk-pop 

Cafe. 6 p.m. SIS. S30 
includes dinner package; 

BY0B. Info. 465-4071. 

cro WfooTWor KSho P 

known for powerful vocals and 
skilled instrumentation share their 


Info, 917-1186. 6 8 

eScher S Tring quar TeT: The acclaimed 

Church. St Johnsbury. 4 p.m. $6-18. 

Info, 748-8012. 

f emi KuTi &The Po SiTive 
force : The Nigerian superstar 

huge sound to the 

spotlight Alexander 
Twilight Theatre. Lyndon 
State College, Lyndonville, 7 
p.m. $26-48. Info, 748-2600. 


-m.-4p.rn, 


:e baSh: SeeSAT.26.9 





fo. 864-0123. 


outdoors 

Participants trek up to the summit 

Westmore. 9:30 a.m.-2 p.m. $10 includes snow- 

shoe rental. Info, 723-6551. ext. 115. 

full moon Sno WShoe hiKe: The Winooski 

that concludes with hot cocoa by an outdoor fire. 
Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. 


theater 

"inTo The Woo OS': See 

THU.24, 8 p.m. 


feSTival : See FRI.25. E. 
Glenn Giltz Auditorium, 
Hawkins Hall, SUNY 
Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7:30 p.m. 



864-5794. 8 

Montpelier, 9 a.m.-4p,m. $8-12, free for ages Sand 
under. Info, 793-7674. 

Sleigh r iDeS: See SAT.26, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Sno WShoe hiKe: The Lake Champlain Land 

foothills of the Adirondacks. Split Rock Mountain 
Wild Forest Westport 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. Free: 

4150, ext 4. 8 

sport 

aDul T PicKuP DoDgeball ; Participants heave 

members during weekly games. Robert Miller 
Community & Recreation Center. Burlington, 1-3 
p,m, $5; for ages 15 and up: players under age 18 
need parental permission. Info, 578-6081. 

the season. No special equipment is needed. 
Green Mountain Arena. Morrisville. 11 a.m.-l 
. 512 per game with membership; 
$16 per game otherwise. Info. 
399-2816. 

PainTball biaThlon Take 
aim! Cold-weather athletes 
strap on crosscountry 
skis and shoot colored 
ammunition at targets. 

a.m.; races from 10:15 
a.m.-3p.m. $6-15; for 
grades 1 to 12; see moun- 

ifo. 483-6089. 


health & fitness 


herbal Su PPorTforWin Ter Time Slee P: 

Clinical herbalist Rebecca Dalgin provides infor- 

register. Info. 223-8000, ext 202. 
q igong : Jeff Cochran hosts a session of 

Plattsburgh, 7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 518-314-9872. 
kids 

r oa STeD r ooTS: Budding chefs fill made-from- 
scratch tortillas with different flavors and cook 

Center. Burlington, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-10: prereg- 


muSic WiTh raPhael : See THU.24. 10:45 a.m. 
Sha Ke your Sillie S ouT: Tots swing and 

Burlington. 10:35 a.m. Free. Info, 863-1066. ext 11. 
Sou Th h ero P laygrou P: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown-up 

9:30-fl a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 8 
STorie S WiTh megan : Preschoolers expand 
their imaginations through tales, songs and 
rhymes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

SWan T on Playgrou P: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton, 9:30-11 a,m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

language 

espanol. Tulsi Tea Room, Montpelier, 9-9:45 a.m. 
$15; for ages 1-5. Info, 917-1776, constanciag@ 


music 

Store. South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free, Info. 
658-0030, info@prestomusic.net. 




comedy 


classes 



THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOSAND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 








CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 





98.9WOKO fjoY 

m£ilBIG Station! I \^f JL 


KOOL105 


UVm3s Center Sunda d> JanU3ri j & 

5JO Main St., Burlington 


Win a Trip 
to Florida from... 


FREE ADMISSION 
& Chance to Win a 
$^00 VISA Cash Card 


if uou PRE-REGISTER 


T 


y January 2T tln at 
www.woko.com 
or www.wkol.com 


Tickets also available at the door for a 
$5 Donation to the Breast Care Center 





classes 


THE FOLLOWING CUSS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CUSS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK ( INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CUSS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


fl ynn arts 


FLYMMARTS 



PLAYWRITING WORKSHOP: 
PLOTTING ALONG!: Adults & 
Teens 16»: Sun., Jan. 27 & Feb. 






SCHOOL: Open House Sat.. Jan. 
26. 1-3 p.m. at Tulsi Tea Room, 
34 Elm St, Montpelier. Winter 

Sunday. Feb. 3. 3-4:15 p.m,. call 

20-21, May 18-19, JuiTlS-V 

Jul. 13-14 fluo. 10-11 Seo.7-8 



LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 








music 


Looney Tunes 

Mildred Moody's Full Moon Masquerade moves on up 

BY DAN BOLLES 


a 


W eird shit goes down dur- 
ing a full moon. Emergency 
rooms regularly report sig- 
nifi cant spikes in activity. 
Police blotters are crammed with all sorts 
of strange, nefarious doings. Dogs are said 
to be twice as likely to bite humans. Mi- 
chael J. Fox turns into a slam-dunking; 
van-surfi ng, beer-can-chugging teenaged 
werewolf. While perhaps apocryphal, the 
abnormalities associated with lunar cycles 
are so common that we derive some of our 
best terms for kookiness from them. For 
example, lunacy. 

For the past two years in Burlington, 
that celestial craze has been fostered by 
Mildred Moody’s Full Moon Masquerade. 
The hedonistic soiree has occurred, with 
few exceptions, roughly every 29 days in 
various locations around town. Whether 
at its original home, the late restaurant and 
bar Parima, at the diminutive Half! ounge 
or, most recently, at Nectar’s and Club 
Metronome, when the moon is at its most 
robust. Queen City revelers have known 
exactly where to go to celebrate in subver- 
sive style. 

This Saturday, January 26, the moon 
will once again swell to its most brilliant 
And, as usual, the Full Moon Masquerade 
will o c er a decidedly unusual showcase 
of local music and art, from face painting 


sets to — wait for it — a crew of Vermont 
musicians recreating Snoop Doggy Dogg’s 
seminal 1993 debut album . Doggystyle, in 
its entirety, with a live band. This month’s 
installment will also see the Masquerade 
debut at its new home. Signal Kitchen. The 
proceeds from the show will benefi t DJ A- 
Dogin his ongoing battle with leukemia 
“It going to be pretty wild," says Scott 
Mangan in a recent conversation at a Burl- 


ington co, eehouse, 

Mangan, 33, is the leader of the local 
rock band Mildred Moody and the founder 
of Full Moon Masquerade. The New Jer- 
sey native says he fi rstgot the idea for the 
Masquerade 10 years ago, while attend- 
ing a full-moon party in New York City 
hosted by visual artist Alex Grey. Mangan 
describes a scene that would likely be fa- 
miliar to anyone who’s attended the FMM 
parties in Burlington. 

“You had this large room with bands 
playing, trip-hop bands, a country band,” 



he recalls. “Then, on the side, there were 
meditation bowls and artworks hanging; 
and then there was another room that had 
more of a lounge feel with people min- 
gling." 

At the height of the party, Mangan re- 
calls Grey calling for his attendees’ atten- 
tion. The room hushed as the artist led the 
group in a communal meditation. 

“The place just went silent,” he says. 

‘1 was blown away. I was amazed that the 
room was so locked in." Then Mangan re- 
alized there was a full moon. “It struck me 
that there really was something to that." 

Mangan decided he wanted to recreate 
Grey's party himself. But bouncing from 
New York to Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
he says he never quite found the right mix 
of place and community to pull it o ( . That 
is, until he got to Burlington four years ago. 

Mildred Moody’s Full Moon Masquer- 
ade o' dally debuted at Parima on Janu- 
ary IS, 2011. But the parties really began as 
a series of smaller gatherings that Mangan 
hosted at his Old North End apartment. He 
would invite friends over on the full-moon 
night and they would just hangout, often 


accompanied by Mangan or other musi- 
cian playing acoustic. After a few sessions, 
he decided to transfer that intimate vibe 
to a larger setting. Mangan approached 
local musician Joe Adler, Parima’s book- 
ing agent at the time, with a grand plan for 
taking over the space one night a month. 

“I told him I wanted to use the entire 
space, from the stage to the balcony to the 
lounge,” says Mangan. “And that I wanted 
to host bands and artists and massage ther- 
apists and fortune tellers ... I’m pretty sure 
he thought I was crazy.” 

“I didn’t think he was crazy at all,” re- 
sponds Adler in a recent email. “Just that 
[the idea] needed some fi ne tuning” 

Adler stresses that the key to develop- 
ing the party was striking the right balance 
among art, music and performance art. 

He says it took them a few tries to fi nd the 
right mix. But once they did, the Masquer- 
ade began to take on a life of its own. 

Part of that vitality was due to the ven- 
ue itself. The Thai-stilt-house-meets-ski- 
lodge aesthetic of Parima lent the event a 
certain seductive charm. That charm was 
likely heightened by the presence of live- 


body-painting troupe the Human Canvas 
and its seminude models, a staple at the 
FMM through its fi rst two years. 

“It really was the perfect place to start,” 
says Mangan. 

Parima closed in the fell of 2011 and re- 
opened as Three Needs, leaving the Mas- 
querade in limbo. After a one-night stand 
at the Half! ounge, the party began rotating 
between Nectar's and Club Metronome. 
Adler and Mangan credit Nectar’s talent 
buyer Alex Budney with giving them the 
freedom to pursue the artistic vision of the 
Masquerade. 

"T he whole crew at N ectar’s became 
like family,” says Mangan. 

While the decidedly more professional 
environs of Nectar’s and Metronome were 
a boon for certain aspects of the parties — 
most notably sound and light design — the 

gave the masquerade a, well, more conven- 
tional feel. Though better attended than 
ever, and drawing bigger-name artists, the 
parties became less furtive destination and 
more marquee event 

Mangan says the move to the speak- 
easy-esque Signal Kitchen is partly an ef- 
fort to regain that original subversive aura. 
In keeping with that idea, he adds that 
partygoers will be required to wear masks 
and, possibly, follow a dress code — no 
sneakers, no baseball caps. 

“It’s supposed to be di < erent;” says 
Mangan. “The idea is that we’re setting the 
intention that we're all in this one place at 
this one time. The little cliques in town, 
people who only go to the [Other Place], or 
only go to the Radio Bean or Red Square, 
we get elements of all those groups. So 
whether you subscribe to astrology or be- 
lieve the full moon has some power over 
you, it’s a place to gather and have a good 

So does Mangan believe in the mys- 
tique of the full moon? 

“Well," he says with a wry grin, '1 know 
a lot of couples who started datingbecause 
they met at the Full Moon Masquerade.’® 




GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


s©und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



Concked Out 

We’re barely a month into 2013 and 
already one of my — admittedly tongue- 
in-cheek — predictions for the upcoming 
year - in local music is destined for failure. 
Namely, that Mushpost founder nick 
concklin will develop a new fitness/EDM 
craze called Zoombahton. No, not because 
it's a seriously stupid idea, but because 
Concklin is moving on to greener pastures 

- either the West Coast or the UK. 

Concklin has been a key figure in 
the explosion of EDM locally, both as a 
performer and promoter, working side 
by side with area vets such as nexus 
artists and 2K deep, among others, to 
foster what has become a dynamic 
and vital scene. On a personal note, 
he’s also been something of an EDM 
sherpa for yours truly, helping to guide 
this rockcentric scribe through the 
untamed wilderness that is electronic 
dance music. The dude is a walking 
encyclopedia of EDM, as passionate an 
academic as he is an artist. There’s a 
reason his stage name is the orator. 

Fortunately for local audiences, 
Concklin and Mushpost have one last 
big hurrah in store. The bass music 
collective presents Portland, Ore.-based 
producer emancipator at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom on Wednesday, 
January 30, with San Francisco’s 
random rab and Vancouver’s tor. Of 
Emancipator, who is touring in support 
of a new album, Dusk to Dawn, Conklin 
writes that he makes "some of the most 
beautiful music around.” Given that he’s 
rarely steered me wrong in the past. I’m 
inclined to believe him. And judging 
by the free track Emancipator has 
available at the Loci Records Bandcamp 
page from that new album, you should, 
too. It’s some surprisingly pretty and 
delicate stuff — bonus points for the 
nifty use of strings and banjo! 

Conklin writes that his Mushpost 
cohorts will continue playing smaller 
shows at local clubs, at least until June, 
when he and fellow bass head JOHN 
moses (thelonious x), attempt to bring 
the Mushpost brand to international 
audiences. Best of luck, Nick. 

More on Moody 

I gotta say, I’m intrigued by the notion of 
Mildred moody's Full Moon Masquerade 
finding a new home at Signal Kitchen 

— see the article on page 54. Nothing 
against Nectar's, but the last version of the 
Masquerade I attended there in December 
was just missing a certain je ne sais quoi. 


for lack of a better — or English — term. 

Part of what I loved about the 
original FMM parties at Parima was 
that they felt mysterious. There was 
something a little dangerous about 
them, some of which had to do with the 
setting, I think. And maybe the naked 
people. But I digress. 

Nectar's is a great club and 
Burlington is lucky to have it. But it’s 
hard to get that same sense of intrigue 
with pool tables and TVs in the mix. 
While the December Masquerade 
with barika was a great show, it wasn't 
necessarily a great Masquerade. It felt 
like, well, a cool show at Nectar's. That’s 
not a bad thing, but it’s also not what 
makes the Masquerade the unique 
experience it is. 

Given the innately cool environs 
of Signal Kitchen — I mean, there’s 
not even a sign! — and the flexibility 
afforded by the studio’s various rooms, 
nooks and crannies, I'm guessing the 
move will be a success and will restore 
some of the Masquerade's edginess. 


Moreover, I’m equally intrigued to see 
how the alex LALLl-curated all-star band 
handles recreating snoop's Doggystyle. 
And that reminds me of a joke. 

Q: Why does Snoop Dogg carry an 
umbrella? 

A: Fo’ drizzle. 

BiteTorrent 


Another prediction from my 
aforementioned column was that 
the 2013 Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival would name the fest's closing 
Sunday "ed bemis Day,” after the local 
jazz guru who passed away last year. 
Bemis was a hugely important and 
pioneering figure for jazz in Vermont. 
For starters, he hosted the state’s first 
jazz radio programs. He was also, ahem, 
instrumental in the development of the 
jazz studies program at UVM, as well 
as an influential member of the BDJF’s 
advisory board. Well, as of this writing, 
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THE U N I V E R S I T Y 

OF V E R M 0 N T 


SPRING 

SEMESTER 


JAMMIN- DIVAS 1/25 

LOS ANGELES GUITAR QUARTET 2/8 

LUCIANA SOUZA With ROMERO LUBAMBO . .2/15 

COREY HARRIS, blues 2/22 

ATOS TRIO 3/1 

ALEXANDER SCHIMPF, piano 3/8 

SOLAS. Irish music for 

St. Patrick's DayJB 3/17 

DONALFOX 3/22 

MINETTI QUARTET! 

With pianist ANDREAS KLEIN 4/7 

JUUE FOWUS. 

"Music c»f the Scottish Isles” 4/12 

CANTUS 4/19 

LILA DOWNS m 4/26 

CHRIS SMITHER 5/3 



TICKETS/ARTIST INFO/EVENTS/BROCHURE: 

UVM.EDU/LANESERIES 

802 . 656.4455 


CLUB DATES 

Peachy Keane Despite superstar status in Europe, England’s keane have yet to achieve quite the same level of fame in 
the States. But, as their record — which has sold 10 million-plus copies worldwide — suggests, the piano-oriented alt-rock band can 
pen some of the catchiest pop hooks and lighter-worthy, cinematic power ballads on that side of the pond — or this side of Coldplay. 
Catch the band on Tuesday, January 29, at the Flynn MainStage with Youngblood hawke. 
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the BDJF has yet to make good on my 
prediction — though there's still a good 
five months left to do so! However, they 
have announced the creation of the Ed 
Bemis Scholarship, a $2000 scholarship 
that will be awarded to a high school 
senior who has been accepted to college 
and plans to major or minor in music. 
Given Bemis' passion for educating the 
masses — including, at times, a certain 
local music writer — I can't think of 
a more fitting tribute. For more info, 
check out vmea.org. 


You know who’s awesome? bruce 
Springsteen, that’s who. (This, folks, 
is why they pay me the big bucks. 

To opine that one of rock’s greatest 
performers is “awesome.” Don't try 
this at home, bloggers.) Anyway, I’m 
not the only one who thinks so. This 
Friday, January 25, a slew of ace local 
talent will come together at the Monkey 
House for Darkness on the Edge of 
Winooski, a tribute to the Boss. Slated 
to appear are, among others, swale, 

BLUE BUTTON. PARMAGA, PAPER CASTLES. 
MARYSE SMITH, BRETT HUGHES and LOWELL 
Thompson. Personally, I’m curious to 

ACHE, and ANDRE WELKS from LAWRENCE 

want to hear Swale’s amanda Gustafson 
begin a song with a rambling, 15-minute 
soliloquy about the old mill closing, the 
war and her father. “You know, my dad 
and I never really got along so good..." 


In 2009, SETH EAMES and MICHAEL CHORNEY 
collaborated on a record called It 
Disappears. Recorded in two very 
late-night sessions, the album was a 
masterful, bleary-eyed rumination 


that remains one of my all-time local 
favorites. Eames is generally pretty 
busied up with his own band, the eames 
brothers, while Chorney is tied up 
in his various projects, most recently 
dollar general. So the duo doesn't play 
together as often as one — OK, I — 
might like. That makes the occasions 
when they do get together especially 
noteworthy. For example, this Saturday, 
January 26, at the Cork Wine Bar in 
Stowe. 


Congrats to local hip-hop/reggae/ 
worldbeat/funk/insert slash here 
band one over zero, who were dubbed 
the 2011-2012 “Favorite New Band of 
New Hampshire and Vermont” by our 
compatriots at Cider Magazine at the 
music rag’s awards show in Rutland last 
weekend. You can check 'em out at the 
Higher Ground Ballroom this Saturday, 
January 26, opening for John brown s 


Last but not least, jocelyn Mackenzie 
from NYC folk-pop Outfit PEARL AND 
the beard, wrote and recorded a song 
in tribute to james kochalka, who is 
retiring his “American Elf” comic strip 
(and will be debuting a new one in 
Seven Days). Titled “What's the Story?” 
Mackenzie recorded the song under 
the name of her side project, dream 
team laser beam. Appropriately, it’s an 
off-kilter yet oddly sweet little pop song 
performed on ukulele and voice, with 
the occasional chime thrown in for 
good, innocent measure. I think this line 
pretty much sums it up: “Well, I know 
some things about you, that you’ll never 
know about me. / I’m not sure if you’d 
take that as a compliment, or if you’d 
think I'm just creepy." Check it out at 
dreamteamlaserbeam.bandcamp.com.© 
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Listening In 

I A peek at what was on my IPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc.. 


joe pug, The Great Desp/ser 

lady lazarus, All My Love in 
Half Light 

toroymoi, Anything in Return 
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Annemieke 
Spoelstra and 
Jeremiah McLane, 
Danse 

(SELF-RELEASED. CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Just below the track listing on the back 
cover of their debut collaboration. Danse, 
Dutch pianist Annemieke Spoelstra and 
Vermont accordionist Jeremiah McLane 
present a quote by Scottish philosopher 
and satirist Thomas Carlyle. It reads, 
“Every day that is born into the world 
comes like burst of music and rings the 
whole day through, and you make of it a 
dance, a dirge, or a life march, as you will." 
As its title suggests, Spoelstra and McLane 
have to chosen to make a dance of this 
album/music/day. Despite moments of 
melancholy and quiet introspection, it is 
a celebratory collection that would likely 
have the often-acerbic Carlyle himself 
kicking up his kilt. 

For the record, Spoelstra and 
McLane draw on 400 years of 


traditional folk melodies, from the 
17th century to the present. They run 
the gamut from obscure Bulgarian 
traditional songs to compositions 
by better-known composers such as 
Bela Bartok and Antonin Dvorak. But 
despite the wide range of geographical, 
cultural and musical touchstones, there 
is remarkable cohesion throughout — 
perhaps owing to the care with which 
the duo rearranges each piece to fit its 
unconventional instrumentation. 

lb wit, the album's 10 -minute 
opening track, “12 Armenian Folk 
Songs," is a suite by Armenian American 
composer Alan Hovhaness. It is playful 
at times, almost sinister at others. Yet 
regardless of mood — or mode — the 
palpable symmetry is unwavering, here 
or throughout the 60-minute recording. 

Credit for this unquestionably 
belongs to the sheer caliber of 
performance. McLane is a master 


accordionist, a player who approaches 
his oft-derided instrument with the 
same care and precision as any virtuoso. 
Like, say, Annemieke Spoelstra. 

Spoelstra is fantastically gifted 
player, a conservatory-trained prodigy 
who plays with profound skill, intellect 
and sensitivity. She is better at the piano 
than most of us will ever be at anything 
we do. 

Spoelstra and McLane’s collective 
chops give Danse the sense of being 
a classical recording, which in some 
respects it is. But what makes the album 
so remarkable is that the players never 
forget their source material, never mind 
their elite training. These are folk songs. 
And regardless of the beautiful and 
sometimes academic flourishes the duo 
imparts, the humble spirit of the music 
remains intact. 

Danse by Annemieke Spoelstra and 
Jeremiah McLane is available at cdbaby. 
com. They play an album-release 
show on Saturday, January 26, at the 
Charlotte Congregational Church. 

DAN BOLLES 


Giant Travel Avant 
Garde, La Maladie 
D’amour 

(WHAT DOTH LIFE. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Did you ever see the movie Bandwagon ? 
Most likely, you have not. It was a tiny 
little indie that opened in 1997 on about 12 
screens nationwide and pretty much flew 
under the radar of anyone who didn't have 
a family member in the flick. Or who, like 
this writer, randomly happened to catch it 
on rainy afternoon in Boston after calling 
in hungover, er, sick, to work. Anyway, the 
story is roughly this: A fantastically 1990s 
slacker dude gets canned from his job 
and starts a band in his smallish, no-name 
hometown. The band is really good. Like, 
the Lemonheads circa It's a Shame About 
Ray good. 

The only problem is that the group's 
genius front man is painfully shy and 
has debilitating stage fright. The only 
way he can perform is to turn away 
from the crowd and face the drummer, 
pretending hundreds of eager eyes 
aren't squarely on him, anxiously 
awaiting his every guitar riff and 
vocal line. Somehow, the ostrich act 
works, and the band starts to take off. 

I won’t spoil the ending except to say 
that dramedy ensues, and in the end 



everyone learns a well-wrought lesson 
about life/love/the true meaning of 
success/happiness/etc. 

It's a nifty film and, if you can find it, 
is worth a couple of hours of your time. 
(An exhaustive, two-second Google 
search reveals you can actually see the 
film on Netflix Watch Instantly.) 

In listening to La Maladie D’amour, 
the latest and possibly last album by 
Giant Travel Avant Garde, I can't help 
but be reminded of Bandwagon. For 
starters, the group hails from a smallish, 
no-name town — OK, it has a name: 
Windsor, Vt. Secondly, the record (and 
band) is startlingly good and comprises 
a wealth of classic indie and alt-rock 
influences that transports this listener 
to the halcyon, misspent days of his 
late 1990s youth. Finally — and perhaps 
most importantly — the band is led by a 
prolific and decidedly mysterious front 
man, Luke Chrisinger. 

For the uninitiated, Chrisinger is a 
songwriting marvel. He has 49 albums 
available on his Bandcamp page alone. 


Forty-nine. That figure doesn’t take into 
account his extracurricular exploits, 
which include at least as many albums 
with a variety of other artists and six 
records with GTAG. Suck on that, Ryan 
Adams. But despite his voluminous, 
roundly excellent output, Chrisinger 
hardly seeks the limelight; he almost 
seems to shy away from it. I couldn’t tell 
you if he suffers from stage fright, but 
his Salinger-esque hermit-tude serves 
only to deepen the intrigue surrounding 

With so much to parse, it would 
be hard to call any of Chrisinger’s 
records his magnum opus. But perhaps 
La Maladie D'amour could at least be 
GTAG's. From mercurial, fuzzed-out 
start to bittersweet and equally fuzzed- 
out finish, the album is something 
akin to the lost tapes of a secret, 
mythical recording session between 
Doug Martsch, Robert Pollard and 
Brendan Canning. Backed by What 
Doth Life label mates Ryan Hebert and 
Brendan Dangelo (the Pilgrims) and 
drummer Bruce Black, the album is a 
phenomenon of indie rock, as masterful 
as it is mysterious. 

La Maladie D'amour by Giant 
Travel Avant Garde is available at 
gianttravelavantgarde.bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
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a good time to call back. 
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VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 
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STUDY 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


• A 1 Year Study with Two 
Doses of Vaccine or Placebo 

• Healthy Adults Ages 18-50 

• Screening visit, Dosing Visits 
and Follow-up Visits 
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DO YOUR OFFICE TONER COSTS 
HAVE YOU FEELING BLUE? 

From government offices to tattoo shops... 
we save them all some green. 
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W - • -W FREE DELIVERY 
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Vermont Toner Recharge, Inc. 

400 Avenue D, Suite 30, Williston 
864-7637 • vermonttonerrecharge.com 


^Education 
for a lifetime 


FEBRUARY 1ST APPLICATION DEADLINES FOR DEGREES IN: 
» BA in Individualized Studies 
» BA in Health & Arts Sciences 
» BA in Sustainability 

For more info visit goddard.edu or call 800.906.8312 


Study at home in a community that will shape your learning. 
Connect with students, faculty and staff during an 8 day residency. 
Design your degree with individualized guidance from faculty advisors. 


Goddard College 


PLAINFIELD, VERMONT | PORT TOWNSEND & SEATTLE, WA 
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VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES 


Print Matters 

Two Rivers Printmaking Studio by kevin j. kelley 


art 


C o-ops may be among the 

shortest-lived phenomena on 
Vermont’s protean art scene. 
It’s hard enough for a single 
proprietor to sustain a gallery or a rent- 
al studio in a state with plenty of starv- 
ing artists but few art fat cats. Toss in 
the elements of eccentric personalities 
and collective decision making, and the 
lifespan of an art co-op in Vermont is 
likely to be briefer than the Calvin Klein 
undies Mark Wahlberg used to model. 

All the more remarkable, then, is Two 
Rivers Printmaking Studio in White 
River Junction: It’s been succeeding as 
a cooperative since 2001. 

The studio clearly fi Us a need in die 
Upper Valley for a space where print- 
makers can get access to excellent — and 
expensive — equipment. Initiates will ap- 
preciate that Two Rivers owns a William 
Crull etching press, a Conrad E18 etching 
press and a 30-by-60-inch Takach press. 

Two Rivers also o° ers workshops 
where newbies can learn about a mul- 
tiform medium’s technical complexi- 
ties. These regular sessions, which also 
cater to semi-experienced printmakers, 
enable the in-house artists/teachers to 
interact with outsiders, some of whom 
may eventually become co-op members 
themselves. 

The quality of the works created by 
the studio’s denizens serves as a con- 
vincing advertisement for Two Rivers. 
Prints by several of the co-op’s 20 mem- 
bers are currently mounted on the walls 
for a holiday show that will remain on 
view until the end of this month. Some 
standouts include Lynn Barton’s lumi- 
nous landscapes, Lois Beatty’s layered 
swirls and splotches, and geometric ab- 
stractions by Rachel Gross. 

As this sampling suggests, the images 
created by Two Rivers printmakers are 
as varied as the modes of printmaking 
they employ. If there’s one characteris- 

ists, it maybe that, as Beatty observes, 
“Many of us don’t draw a strict line be- 
tween representational and abstract.” 

Case in point: Some of Elizabeth 
Mayor’s woodcuts resemble African 
shields or switchbacks on hiking trails, 
even though the Hanover, N.H., artist is 
more a formalist than a realist. 

That commonality may refl ect what 
Beatty cites as one of the potential dan- 



TWO RIVERS FUNCTIONS MAINLY AS AN ART PRODUCTION 

facility, BUT IT DOUBLES AS A GALLERY. 


gers of creating art in a co-op setting. 
“Artists who work together a lot can 
make pieces that start to look like one 
another's work,” she notes. 

The studio can get busy at prime 
times — Saturday afternoons, for ex- 
ample — although there’s a sign-up cal- 
endar intended to prevent crowding. At 
other times, such as during a visit just 
after Christmas, the kempt and airy 
1000-square-foot space is tranquil, and 
feels homey despite the presence of siz- 
able machinery. 

Two Rivers functions mainly as an 
art-production facility, but it doubles as 
a gallery where visitors can buy what 



prints that go for a mere $40 apiece. 
Browsers can also select images from a 
portfolio of members’ work that a Two 
Rivers committee compiles every three 


Despite its durability, the studio isn’t 
without fi nanc ial challenges. “It’s got its 
ups and downs," concedes Gross, who’s 
been making art at Two Rivers since 
moving to the area in 2004. “We eke it 
out each month.” 

Revenues come mostly from mem- 
bers’ dues, pegged at $125 a month or 
$900 a year. Nonmembers can use the 
studio’s machines and instruments for 
$25 an hour. The workshops bring in 
needed funds, as well. 

Beatty, a board member, teaches 
monoprinting, which she describes as 
“our gateway drug.” It’s a relatively sim- 
ple process to learn, she says, though, 
even with experience, monoprinting 
“can be as easy or as di“ cult as you 
want it to be.” 

Two Rivers is situated on North 
Main Street in the Tip Top building, 
which once housed a bread bakery 
and related o" ces. The handsomely 
renovated interior, which includes 
more than 30 workshops and small 
businesses, refl ects downtown White 
River’s transformation from seedy to 
chic. The printmaking studio’s cohorts 
in this creative-economy upswing in- 
clude the Center for Cartoon Studies, 
cofounded by Gross’ husband, James 
Sturm; Northern Stage, home to one 
of Vermont’s fi nest theatrical compa- 
nies; the quirky-arty Main Street Mu- 
seum; Revolution, a women’s clothing 
boutique that features the creations of 
Vermont designers; a fi ne-dining res- 
taurant; and, of course, the requisite 
co° ee house — Tuckerbox. 

Artsy gentrifi cation has clearly rolled 
into the old railroad town, through 
which trains still run. But, to Beatty, 
who has lived in the area for several 
years, “it doesn’t feel as though you’re 
coming in and pushing out the indig- 
enous people,” she says. 

When Two Rivers opened 12 years 
ago, Beatty recalls, “a lot of people were 
still afraid to come downtown. A few 
maybe still are.” With note of nostalgia, 
Beatty remarks, "Why, there was even a 
strip joint down here in the old days.”® 


B Two Rivers Printmaking Studio. 85 North 
Main Street Suite 160, White River 
Junction, 295-5901. tworiversprintmaking.com 
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'SURVIVAL SOUP': Collage, painting and mixed- 
media work by Randolph artists Travis Dunning, 
Matthew Riley and Seth Tracy and White River 
Junction artist Ben Peberdy. Through March 8 at 
Main Street Museum in White River Junction. Info. 

SUSAN BULL RILEY: Oil and watercolor paintings by 
the Vermont artist Through February 28 at Vermont 
Thrush Restaurant in Montpelier. Info, 225-6166. 
THE HOLLY 8. THE IVY’: A holiday exhibition and 
sale of art and fine crafts by local and out-of-state 
artists. Through January 26 at Nuance Gal lery in 
Windsor. Info. 674-9616. 

THEODORE KAYE: Photographs from central Asia, 
including landscapes. Images from daily life and 
scenes from buzkashl , a fierce version of polo on 
horseback. Through January 27 at Blinking Light 
Gallery In Plainfield. Info. 454-0141. 

'USEFUL AND ELEGANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS': 


University alumni and their contemporaries, many 
of whom were involved in the Civil War (through 
June 30): '1861-1862: TOWARD A HIGHER MORAL 
PURPOSE': An exhibition exploring the experiences 
of Norwich University alumni who fought in the 
Civil War, featuring photographs, artwork, weapons 
and equipment including a cannon likely used 
by Norwich cadets (through April 30). At Sullivan 
Museum & History Center. Norwich University, in 
Northfield. Info. 485-2183. 

WARD JOYCE: "Human Landscapes.' paintings and 
drawings that explore the forms of the city and the 
architecture of the human body. Through January 
31 at Hartness Gallery. Vermont Technical College. In 
Randolph Center. Info. 728-1237. 

champlain valley 

CAROLYN SHATTUCK: Works created by layering 
individual monoprint plates over one another to cre- 
ate subtle environments of color, pattern and line. 
Through April 1 at Brandon Music. Info, 465-4071. 
DOUGLAS KIRKLAND: Photographic portraits of 
celebrities such as Marilyn Monroe, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Judy Garland. Paul Newman, Audrey Hepburn. 
Sophia Loren, John Lennon and George Clooney. 
Through February 28 at Jackson Gallery, Town Hall 
Theater, in Middlebury. Info. 382-9222. 


EVIE LOVETT: Backstage at the Rainbow Cattle 
Co.: The Drag Queens of Dummerston. VL,' Vermont 
Folklife Center audio interviews paired with 
photographs from a gay bar on a rural strip of Route 
5 just north of Brattleboro, Through February 9 
at Chaffee Downtown Art Center in Rutland. Info, 

JANICE A. BAUCH: Nature photography by the 
Vermont artist. Through February 28 at Carpenter- 
Carse Library in Hinesburg. Info. 482-2878. 

JIM WESTPHALEN: Photographs of the Vermont 
landscape. Through January 31 at Edgewater Gallery 
in Middlebury. Info. 458-0098. 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


NEW ARTISTS FEATURE 2013: 



invites artists to submit work to an 
open application call. Applications 
and Info, culturehall.com/apply. 


ONE ART MARKET: Artists, artisans, 

Market in Burlington. Application 



MOLD MAKERS: This Studio Place 
Arts exhibit consists of artwork 
made from and related to the 



VERMONT STUDIO CENTER: VSC's 

annual Vermont Artists Week sup- 

focused studio work and interaction 
with our visiting artists and writers. 

applications, vermontstudiocenter. 
org/vermont-artists-week. 

CALL TO ARTISTS EXTENDED: 
LARGE WORKS: The S.P.A.C.E. 
Gallery is curating an exhibit in 


three-month exhibit through April. 



in at least one direction. Deadline: 
January 31. Submission form: bit.ly/ 





against women. Tuesdays in 
January at 7 p.m. Culminating event 
on February 14. Firefly Gallery. 200 
Main Street, suite 9. Burlington. 
LOST & FOUND PHOTO EXHIBIT: To 
happen upon something forgotten, 
forsaken: to find what was once 
lost. Juried photography exhibition 
at Darkroom Gallery. Deadline: 
February 6. Juror: Davy Rothbart. 
info, darkroomgallery.com/ex39. 
SKIN: CALL FOR ENTRIES: The 
undulating landscape of the human 
form is one of the most variable in 
nature. Photo entries. Juror: Allen 
Birnbach. Oeadline: March 6. Info. 
darkroomgallery.com/ex40. 
CREATIVE C0MPETITIONJ304: 
Presented by the Root Gallery. $8 
entry fee. People's choice vote: 
winner takes all (compounded 
entry money). Limit one piece, any 


tion to others and exemplify excellence in their 
field. Created by Vermont Works for Women in 
collaboration with the Vermont Folklife Center. 
Through January 26 at Vermont Folklife Center ir 
Middlebury. Info. 655-8900. 




NORTHERN VT SHOWS 







Yes, let's 


art 


That community dinner 
was great! 




DO YOU 
HATE WINTER? 


"Bio logy of the Winter Blues" 
UVM Research Study 
is seeking Volunteers NOW! 





802-656-9890 • sadstudy.uvm@gmail.com 
Mww.uum.edu/ - sadstudy 



Saturday, January 26, 201 3 | 9:30 am 

RSVP at 802-831-1239 or admiss@vermontlaw.edu 


• Law and policy master's and • Traditional 

LLM degrees specializing in: and two-year 

Environment Energy Accelerated 

Agriculture Dispute Resolution JD degrees 


Vermont Law School 

www.vermontlaw.edu 




COLUMBIA DEMANDS HER CHILDREN 1 


Looking at Lincoln 9 Abraham Lincoln is almost universally 
revered in our modern age. But in his day. Honest Abe was skewered in newspaper 
cartoons just like any politician. Billings Farm & Museum in Woodstock is showing 
these biting cartoons, which it says challenge viewers “to put aside 21st-century biases” 
and to "consider events through the eyes of those living during that era.” Visitors will 
also find a California printing of the Emancipation Proclamation signed by Lincoln 
himself. The exhibit is open Saturday and Sunday, January 26 and 27. Pictured: 
“Columbia Demands Her Children.” 








Quinn Delahanty The quickest way to a Burlingtonian's heart? 
A local beer tasting. Throw in a little art gawking between brews and you may get 
there even faster. Up-and-coming artist and recent University of Vermont grad Quinn 
Delahanty is showing her screen prints and sculptural paintings at the Magic Hat 
Artifactory in South Burlington through March 1. A self-dubbed investigator of both 
the elegant and grotesque, Delahanty strives to blur the boundary between beauty and 
brutality. Inspired by surrealism, her abstract interpretations of natural forms are both 
accessible and intriguing, and pair perfectly with a cold one — or two. Pictured: “Trunk.” 


Seven Days 
is so refreshing. 

I’m an information freak 
and I read the newspaper 
every week from start to 
finish. It’s the real buzz 
about what’s happening 
in our town. 

Seven Days is invaluable 
for restaurant reviews, 
entertainment, local news, 
and the opinion columns 
are right on. It’s also 
responsible for my new 
home, job and social life. 

-MARGE MULLIGAN 

South Burlington 


[we love you, too.] 

SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 




Celebrate 
your LOVE 
with us 


Valentine’s Day 
Weekend Special 

Feb 14th 15th 16th AND 
special opening Sunday the 17th!!! 
Dinner for TWO including: 

■ One Appetizer to share 

• Two Entrees 

• One dessert to share 

S 60 per couple 


Reservation 

Today! 



Paco Pena 

"Flamenco Vivo" 

Friday, January 25 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Tickets start at $1 5 


Season Sponsor (cOmCdSt. 
Media ^»CAX 


Katherine buchmayR: Paintings of rural 
at the Gallery at Equinox Village in Manchester 


regional 

ART LAB EXHIBITION: Work by adults with 





David Hidalgo and Marc Ribot 

"Border Music" sponsoi 

Saturday, January 26 at 8 pm, MainStage SEdr.K 

Tickets start at $15 *•"“ (comcast 

ynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! 









NEW IN THEATERS 





HANSEL AND GRETEL: WITCH HUNTERS: The 

fairy-tale kids (Jeremy Renner and Gemma 
Arterton) are all grown up and using serious 
weaponry, and we sincerely hope this action flick 
isn't taking itself seriously. With Peter Stormare 

directed. (93 min. R. Bijou (3-D], Majestic. Palace. 


MOVIE 43: The Farrelly brothers preside over a 
collection of racy comedy sketches directed by 


ot the star*: Among the players are Hugh 



Hvde PARK on HUDSON: Presidential film Incom- 
ing! Bill Murray plays FDR in this drama about an 
eventful weekend in 1939 when he hosted the 
British royals - and got up to mischief with his 
distant cousin (Laura Linney). Roger (Notting Hilt] 

THE IMPOSSIBLE* * * The true story of a 
vacationing family's ordeal during and after the 
2004 Indian Ocean tsumani inspired this disaster 
drama from J.A. (The Orphanage) 8ayona. Naomi 
Watts, Ewan McGregor and Tom Holland star. (114 
min. PG-13. Roxy. Savoy) 



NOW PLAYING 

ARGO* * * Ben Affleck plays a covert agent who 

trapped in Iran during the hostage crisis In 
this drama based on actual events. With John 
Goodman, Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston. Affleck 
directed. (120 min, R. Savoy) 

BROKEN CITY* *1/2 Mark Wahlberg plays an 
ex-cop seeking revenge against his city's corrupt 

director Allen (Dead Presidents) Hughes. With 
Catherine Zeta- Jones. (109 min. R. Bijou. Capitol. 

DJANGO UNCHAINED**** Ouentin Tarantino 
goes Southern gothic. Jamie Foxx plays a former 
slave who sets out to rescue his wife from an 

Christoph Waltz and Kerry Washington. (165 min. 
R. Essex. Majestic. Roxy) 

GANGSTER SQUAD* Los Angeles, 1949. A 
renegade LAPD team goes up against the ruthless 
mobster who owns the cops in this crime thriller 
that sounds like a mashup of LA. confidential and 
Young Guns, since it stars flavors-of-the-moment 
Josh Brolin, Ryan Gosling and Emma stone — plus 
Sean Penn and Nick Nolte. Ruben (Zombiefand) 
Fleischer directed. (113 min, R. Capitol, Essex. 
Majestic, Palace. Paramount Roxy. Stowe) 

A HAUNTED HOUSE** The makers of Scary Movie 
are back to their spoofing ways in this horror 
comedy about a couple who find themselves 
hounded by spirits. Paranormal Activity style. 



THE HOBBIT: AN UNEXPECTED JOURNEY*** 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments; so-so 
•*■*■**= smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


THE LAST STAND*** Arnold Schwarzenegger 

who finds himself the last line of defense against 
a drug lord speeding toward the border. Eduardo 
Noriega, Forest Whitaker and Vermont’s own Luis 
Guzman costar. Kim Ji-woon (I Saw the Devil) 
directed. (107 min, R. Bijou. Essex. Majestic. Palace. 

LES MISERABLES*** Hugh Jackman plays 
ex-con Jean Valjean in this adaptation of the 
long-running musical based on Victor Hugo's novel 
about politically turbulent France in the 1830s. 
With Anne Hathaway, Russell Crowe and Sacha 
Baron Cohen. Tom (The King's Speech] Hooper 
directed. (158 min. PG-13. Bijou. Capitol. Essex, 
Majestic. Marquis, Palace. Roxy, Stowe. Welden) 
LIFE OF PI**** Ang Lee directed this adapta- 
tion of Yann Martel's best-selling novel about a 
zookeeper's son who finds himself adrift in a boat 
with an assortment of hungry animals, starring 
Adil Hussain. Irrran Khan and Suraj Sharma. (126 
min. PG. Majestic |3-D|) 

LINCOLN***** Steven Spielberg directs this 
look inside Honest Abes cabinet during the Civil 
War, as the president (Daniel Day-Lewis) works 
to gather the political capital to pass the 13th 
Amendment Playwright Tony Kushner scripted. 
With Joseph Gordon-Levitt. Tommy Lee Jones and 
Sally Field. (150 mia PG. Big Picture. Bijou. Capital. 
Essex, Majestic, Marquis, Palace, Roxy. Welden) 


MAMA* *1/2 Jessica Chastain and Nikolaj Coster- 
waldau play a couple who take over the care of two 
disturbed young girls who spent five years in the 



PARENTAL GUIDANCE** Billy Crystal plays a 
grumpy Cramps enlisted to babysit his spoiled 
grandkids in this comedy, also starring Bette 
Midler and Marisa Tomei. Andy (7he Game Plan) 
Fickman directed. (100 min, PG. Essex, Marquis) 
RUST AND BONE* * Marion Cotillard plays an 
area trainer who finds herself drawn to a criminal 
(Matthias Schoenaerts) after she suffersa terrible 

director Jacques (A Prophet) Audiard. (114 min. NR. 
Savoy: ends 1/24) 

SILVER LININGS PLAYBOOK**** Bradley Cooper 
and Jennifer Lawrence play two people with 

David 0. (7he Fighter] Russell, with Robert Oe Niro. 
Jacki Weaver and Chris Tucker. (122 min, R. Capitol. 




4050 Williston Road, S. Burlington 

Mon-Fri 10-6, Sat 10-5, Sun 12-5 

802-860-1030 802-863-3233 

personalfitnessvt.com womenssource4sports.com 


106.7 wizn presents; 

Wizard Wednesdays! 



Every Wednesday thru March 27th 
ski & ride at Jay Peak for just iSfaljjflt 
(except February 20th) /M 

with your WIZARD CARD! 


\mwjm 


get your free card at 
www.wizn.com 



for more info, log on to 

www.999thebuzz.com 



NOW PLAYING 




BUY LOCAL ONLINE 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 



saw it in... 

||_ SEVEN DAYS 






MOVIE CLIPS 


NOW PLAYING « P.69 



movies you misspri = = 



71 : Cosmopolis 

This week in Movies You Missed: In 2012, Twilight fans flocked to a movie that lectured 
them about "cybercapital." Then, we're guessing, they flocked straight out again. 


E ric Packer (Robert Pattinson), a 28-year-old billionaire asset manager, wants 
a haircuL He sets off across Manhattan in his stretch limo, though his chief of 
security (Kevin Durand) warns him of unrest in the city. 

Along the way, Packer chats with his ice queen wife (Sarah Gadon); gets busy 
with his art dealer (Juliette Binoche) and various other ladies; watches anarchist 
protesters immolate themselves; and receives a very thorough physical from his 
doctor while having an intense conversation with a colleague (Emily Hampshire) 
about the vicissitudes of the Chinese yuan, which threatens to bring down his 
business empire. Will he survive the trip with his 1-percenter identity intact? ... 

MARGOT HARRISON 



SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 
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BUSS By HARRy BLiss 




ted rail 

LAWS IN THE U S. THAT MANDATE 

THE INCREASED USE OF BIOFUEL 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO SOARING 

FOOD PRICES AND LAND SHORTAGES 

IN THIRD WORLO COUNTRIES LIKE 
GUATEMALA. 

SO TO GET EVEN WITH AMERICANS 
THIRD WORLDERS HAVE BEGUN 

EATING GAS. 

X CANT AFFORD FOOD -THAT- CAN- BE - 
FUEL ^8 LIT I CAN AFFORD FUEL- THAT* 

f TANKIS DRIVE BIG SNs. ") 

«■ RBP 1 NEED OUR FOOD TO DRIVE 

0Bk .X to McDonald's. J 

21 


NATURALLY, IT TAKES TIME AND 

PATIENCE TO ADAPT TO A PETROLEUM- 
BASED DIET. 

FOR ONE THING , YOU NEVER WANT TO ] 

IN A WORLD WITHOUT COMMON 
DECENCY, THE ONLY WAY TO 

SURVIVE IS TO TURN FREE MARKETS 
AGAINST THEIR MASTERS. 

mk 

START NURSING 1 ■ '^S^CMIU 
THERfUWU T fi'lJB 

/||l 'j 1 ESSTl 



-fe K MotM&s 


Cuf Ho?e$ WTHeOBfPA 
imwMiMi’sMem 

- it v* 

arifii^,|UHioM flppRess. s 

M5f j 

s 

iWlWMWCBDOffl- 

WlWIU-WflFllWlN 

NtmuNTHe^lB* 

i rnxe THAT his seeuRny JEflm s 

_^W«5Tflli0ll)lSW) 

peoftetoBeflR' 

cgSs ^ mil vw (Moe/we 

vWj7/iK \ \ ■ ■ ■ 

MKT Of AU,I HateWUCflUS WIWMnMItt ftOLOf 

wine wa oBflm a Mew moil. 

’’ Jp, WTKttMlO 

rooFioeney 
Mst.nerte (MWf 
mwMNeoNir.^, 



= NEWS QUIRKS BVR0LANDSWEET ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

When Marquis Diggs, 29, appeared at 
family court in Hudson County, NJ., 
with his mother, who was there to drop 
a restraining order against her son, of- 
ficials learned that Diggs had several 
outstanding warrants and arrested him. 
Deputies who searched him found 32 
bags of suspected marijuana in his jacket 
pocket. (Jersey City's Jersey Journal) 

Sheriff’s deputies who arrested a mother 
and daughter suspected of shoplifting in 
Oconee County, Ga., said the mother told 
them the daughter couldn’t be arrested 
because she was only 16. When asked 
for her date of birth, the daughter stated 
“February 1, 1992.” Informed that would 
make her 20, she corrected herself: 
“February 1, 1994.” When the arresting 
deputy explained she’d be 18 years old, 
“she again appeared to be counting in 
her head," the deputy reported, “and 
when she could not come up with an 
answer, she and [the mother] started 
crying uncontrollably and would no 
longer answer my questions.” During 
subsequent interrogation, the mother 
disclosed further inconsistencies. When 
the deputy told the daughter she’d be 
booked as Jane Doe, she finally identified 
herself as Lavera Hammond-Jackson, 17. 
(Georgia’s Oconee Patch) 

Popularity Contests 

Sophie Laboissonniere, 21, pleaded guilty 
to rioting after the Vancouver Canucks 
lost the National Hockey League finals 
in June 2011. Shortly before the rioting, 
Laboissonniere, who was one of the first 
suspects charged, took part in a Vancou- 
ver beauty pageant and was named Miss 
Congeniality. (Associated Press) 

Americans prefer root canals, colonos- 
copies, France and NFL replacement 
refs to Congress, according to a Public 
Policy Polling survey that showed only 9 
percent of respondents had a favorable 
opinion of Congress. Eighty-five percent 
held an unfavorable view. “We all know 
Congress is unpopular," PPP president 
Dean Debnam said. “But the fact that 
voters like it even less than cockroaches, 
lice and Genghis Khan really shows how 
far its esteem has fallen with the Ameri- 
can public.” Despite its poor showing, 
Congress outranked North Korea, the 
Kardashian family and former Sen. John 
Edwards. ( Washington Times) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

New York City police accused Dominick 
Anderson, 27, of brutally beating his 
grandmother and sister with an artificial 
elephant tusk. He then used the 18-inch 
tusk to strike one of the six officers he in- 
jured while they tried to arrest him. Po- 
lice said Anderson attacked the women 
because he believed they put him under 
a voodoo spell. (New York's Daily News) 


Break-out Breakthrough 

Officials in Fulton County, Ga., voted 
to replace more than 1300 locks in the 
county jail that have been broken for 
more than a decade. During that time, 
county officials and three different sher- 
iffs' administrations warned repeatedly 
that inmates can easily open doors, even 
those in maximum security, using soap, 
toilet paper, pieces of cloth or cardboard. 
They then roam about the jail freely, 
often attacking other inmates. Although 
the measure to install new locks passed, 
5-2, several commissioners argued the 
faulty locks wouldn’t be a problem if 
deputies supervised inmates better. 

Chief Jailer Mark Adger said the new 
locks would cost more than $5 million 
and take about four months to install. 
(Atlanta Journal Constitution) 

Profitable Flaws 

The latest women's body-image worry is 
wobbly arms, also known, according to 
a newspaper caption of a photo of Ma- 
donna, as “bingo wings." British retailers 
Marks & Spencer, Asda and Charnos, 
and U.S. companies Ch’Arms and Spanx 
are already addressing the condition 
by offering arm corsets, specialized 
control sleeves costing between $30 and 
$175 that are designed specifically to 
hold flabby arm skin tighter. (Britain’s 
Observer) 

Middle Eastern men are turning to mus- 
tache transplants to assert their mascu- 
linity. Plastic surgeons use a technique 
called follicular unit extraction, where 
groups of hair are moved from areas 
of dense growth to the upper lips, to 
thicken mustaches. Performed under lo- 
cal anesthetic, the procedure costs about 
$7000, according to Paris-based surgeon 
Pierre Bouhanna. (CNN) 

Homeland Insecurity 

The Homeland Security Department 
paid $98,000 for an underwater robot 
in Columbus, Ohio, which has no major 
rivers and few lakes nearby, according 
to a congressional report by Sen. Tom 
Coburn, R-Okla., that highlights wasteful 
spending on alleged counterterrorism. 
The report notes that some cities and 
towns have created implausible attack 
scenarios to win federal grants. For 
instance, Peoria, Ariz., spent $90,000 
to install cameras and car-bomb barri- 
ers at the spring training field shared 
by baseball’s San Diego Padres and 
Seattle Mariners, and officials in Clovis, 
Calif., deployed the police department’s 
$200,000 armored personnel carrier to 
patrol an annual Easter egg hunt. At the 
low end of the scale, Seguin, Texas, used 
a $21 federal grant to buy a fish tank. (As- 
sociated Press) 


Winter Accessories Sale 



Shop Early to catch the best stuff. While supplies last. Selection varies by store. 



PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / ah 

re view 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 
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Bill the Cockroach henry Gustavson 
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PERSoNAiS 



WolVDI W5MEN 

KiND AND cAri Ng pEr So N Alw AYS 

I'm a single mom of five. I am a kind 
person who always shows respect to 
everyone l meet I am bi-curious right 
now. This is all new to me. I ooking for 
someone who can be patient We don't 
have to have the same likes, after all. 
we are all different goddessofvt. 38 


fuNNYDogl ADY 

o K. this is my first venture in online 




thEfuN Stuff 

long hike in the woods with my dogs. 
I*m transitioning from a decades- 
long profession to one that thrills 
me as I navigate graduate school. 

I'm excited about the prospect of 
sharing myself with a woman who 
gets it sassafrass28. 56. CJ 


love to hear from you.Thanks for reading 
my profile ©. cowabanga. 42 Cl 


SExY. fu N. Dow N to EArth 

° meet the right man to help me enjoy 
m life with a sense of humor. I am kind, 

rv indulgent and romantic, hoping to meet 
° a man to appreciate, snowfox. 34 


Women 


.MEN 


witt Y rED hEADED BAKEr 

I am a laid-back kind of gal who 
enjoys hanging out with friends and 

people. I occasionally get talked 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


coNSciou 5 coNNEctio N AND 
powErful plEASurE 

interests. SensatcSircn802 24. O 


in addition I am: financially secure. 


Dow N-to- EArth ENtr Epr ENEur 

of my lime and I am looking to make 
new friends in the area. I enjoy great 
meals and conversation and would 
love to share more of them in good 

be happy staying in, Shopkeap. 27, CJ 


intellectually stimulating. cmEVt . 43. 1 I 


SociAI. DEEp. moti VAt ED, outgoi Ng 
oBSErVANt 

I am ready for a fresh start. I want to 
show someone my life in Burlington 
the way I see and love itand maybe 
they can show me a thing or two. If you 
want a fun tour from a Blown beauty or 
a quiet night with deep conversation, 

I want someone who can have fun 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

\ 1 see photos of 

this person online. 


SEArchi Ngfor f uN AND ADVENtur E 

open mind. I am looking for someone 
who loves to laugh, eat explore and has 
a great imagination. I am willing to try 
anything once and just want to dive 
into some fun! hollySunshine. 22. □ 


St Ari Ng co Nt ESt m E AND You 


Stro Ng, SmArt, SEx Y NAli VE worn AN 


labor-intensive outdoorsy jobs. I feel 
'tougher' than most men I meet in 
school. I aw school guys have soft 
hands. I am looking for an easygoing guy 
between 20 and 40 who knows his way 
around a chainsaw, r adpower. 30. CJ 


SmArt. SwEEt ADVENturou S 


to the islands to find said villa. I c 


QuirKY.loYAI. I iBr A Boo K ju NKiE 
preschool teacher. Caucasion with 
hazel eyes, brown hair, hiker, would- 
be traveler, painter, photographer, 
also enjoy dancing, cooking, trying 
new things/events/foods. I ooking 
for like-minded person comfortable 


fri ENDIY.fuN ANDcAri Ng 

ic. S«nKit84. 28 .CJ 


MEN *1' Women 




relationships over material things, 
sensitive, generous, trustworthy, 
loyal, good listener, mitros. 60. Cl 


Nic E. r El AxED. iNt Er ESt ED iN You 
This Is the hardest part for me, but I'll 
try. I like most things and I'm flexible. 
I usually go with the flow. I like good 


fuNNY. ch Armi Ng, BighEArt ED 

playing music afterwards. I ooking for 
that special someone I can enjoy life 
with that knows what they want too! 
I'm a drama-free person so I expect 
the same. I ove movies, music from 
Zappa to neil young and John Mayer. 
What would you like me to cook you? 


iNOulg E NEw Exp Eri ENcES 



poSitiVE, EASYgoiNg 

I have lived in rural Vermont my whole life. I enjoy playing and 
listening to music, snowboarding, skateboarding, longboarding. 
mountain biking, surfing, hiking, fishing, kayaking ... I dabble in 
video and photography and I also work on my own cars. I enjoy 
fixing stuff and so I always have "projects" that I'm working on. 

I am attentive and present kind and thoughtful. I value family 
and love children. I'm adventurous, fun and up to trying most 
anything, r ideVt, 26, men seeking women 

If you like me. you'd better like outdoor activities and music. 


Now i S th E tim E 
attractive, intelligent, succesful 
man seeking new friends. I never 
thought I’d do this but its time to 

include hunting, fishing, road trips 


There is nothing I care to hide and 
much I wish to share. I have lived a 
life that I created, not perfect and 
not ideal, but mine. Beez. 39. CJ 


MEN Aefik^MEN 

first date, but perhaps if you're super 
of the nfght. Akleinl200 22 CJ 






[jou^iuk to dove m L CuAt... 

mistress W 

maeve LA 


'Daajl/tiMA, 



creating incredibly awkward moments between 
the two of us. To tell you the truth. I’m pretty 
tired of her exhibitionism. I could talk to my 



various states of undress — but that's not 
reality. Sounds like your "knockout’ of a 

completely oblivious of her surroundings. While 
It's wonderful that she’s body confident, it's too 
bad that she can’t read the energy around her. If 
you’re averting your eyes and squirming in your 
chair while her husband scolds her for being 
bare, she might want to throw on a robe. 

Talk with your wife and ask her to speak with 
her sister about covering up in mixed company. 
Focus on the uneasy dynamic your sister-in- 
law is creating between you and her husband, 
taking the focus off her sister's skivvies (and 
keeping you out of the doghouse). Explain how 

law reprimands his wife in front of you, and ask 
that she help allay the awkwardness. Be sure 


'Dote to bake, 


need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.c< 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


P 











Want more Si//lo in your LOVO Life? 


SEVEN DAYS (oneAewtA tke... 

RecipeforL 4ve 

SINgIS RArQ 




Learn how to cook crepes, gnocchi and much more 
from the staff of The Essex Resort’s Cook Academy 
Program. Find out if food really is the best way to 
someone’s heart! 


IPiiiecfoiAA 


FEBRUARY 7,6:309:30 p.m. 

You must PRE-REGISTER (limited space) by 

Friday, February 1 at sevendaysvt.com 

$10 (part of proceeds will go to Hunger Free VT) 




@TIFF&NT, 

thanks for sharing your 
chunk-induced euphoria. 


Share your own funkily filtered photos with us on Instagram. 

#CAPTUREEUPHORIA 


Learn more at captureeuphoria.benjerry.com 





